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an telephone H 
as yOu call 


Waikiki Beach in Honolulu 


awaii as clear 
across town 


New underseas telephone cables now link 


United States mainland and the Hawaiian Islands 


Another historic advance in com 
munication service has just been 
completed. 

For years you have been able to 
call Hawaii by radiotelephone. Now 
new telephone cables have been 
added, stretching for 2,400 miles 
under the Pacific Ocean, connect- 
ing the United States mainland 


and Hawaii. 


Bell Telephone System BB 


Added to the present radiotele- 
phone circuits, the new cable 
system provides more and faster 
and better service. It makes it 
possible for you to telephone to 
and from the Hawaiian Islands 
as clearly as you call across your 
own home town. Just give the 


operator your call. 


KNITTING THE WORLD TOGETHER 


The original certificate of incor 
poration, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., February 
28, 1885, includes these pro 
phetic words and each 
and every of said cities, towns 
and places ts to be connected with 
each and every other city, town or 
place tin said states and countries 
and also by cable and other appro 
priate means with the rest of the 
known world as may hereafter 


hecome necessary or destrable 





HERE'S HOW. 


Brodie-National controls inventory—eliminates back order problems 


with an ADP* system 


BR rodi¢ - National Inc 
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Stocking 10,000 items and averaging 5000 invoice item inventory card is automatically produced, 
a month, Brodie-National found its manual system howing the new total in stock. The old card } 
of invoicing and inventory control too costly and aved. The cards are taken monthly to an IBM 
inefficient: back orders were mounting, extending Service Bureau, and, in a few hours, give: sale 
and totaling were time-consuming and subject to by salesmen, profit margin, department sales, item 
error, and no measure of a salesman’s performancs ales inventory cost, inactive items. This infor 
or profit by item was economically feasible. Auto mation, plus interim checks of the punched card 
mated Data Processing brought speedy, accurate lets Brodie-National keep an adequate inventory 
invoicing, an instantly available inventory check, without overstocking 
and automatic production of all necessary sale 
and inventory information. The Moore man, using Moore 

facilities, helped with scien 


Orders now go directly to the warehouse, a copy tific design and construction 
to billing department for invoicing. The invoice, of forms used in the system 


a 3-part Moore continuous form, is prepared on an 
IBM Cardatype 858: the customer’s name and 
address and item description and unit price are all 
taken from previously prepared punched card 


vould like to read the de 
ttem in this booklet 
on your Cor ) } letterh id 


quantity and price added by the operator. A new o the Moore offic irest you 


oem 
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And just how could 


20 


a Kodak Verifax Copier 
help us, Miss Jones ? 


Answer him in 


words or less 


What would your secretary say 2 


JOIN the cheering section—get 
your secretary to enter Kodak's 
easy “Tell the boss" contest. All 
she has to do is answer the ques- 
tion above. 


Aside from the fact that the prizes 
are plentiful and well worth shooting 
for, you and your secretary will find 
this contest educational. For what boss 
wouldn't like to learn how he can skip 
hours of paper work? And what secre 
wouldn't with far 
ss typing? 

A Kodak Verifax Copier makes 101 
short cuts possible —like answering half 
the mail without dictation or typing... 


tary be 


le 


happier 


doing away with “I quote’? memos... 
copying “all day’”’ retyping jobs in 20 
minutes 

Does more. This completely dif 
ferent copier makes 5 copies of any 
thing in 1 minute for only 2!4¢ each 
Makes paper, card stock, 
office forms. Even makes “‘masters”’ for 
offset and whiteprint machines. 


Costs less. Priced as low as $148. 


Misses nothing. Verifax copies 
are photo-exact from top to bottom 


copies on 


Have your secretary pick up 
extra entry blanks and free copy of 
amusing Don Herold booklet on Verifax 


short cuts at nearest Verifax dealer. 


(See ‘yellow pages”’ under “‘photo-copy- 
ing equipment.’’) 


VERIFAX 
SIGNET 
COPIER only $148 


Price shown is manufacturer's suggested price 
and subject to change without notice 








101 BIG PRIZES FOR SECRETARIES 


PLUS 101 PRIZES FOR BOSSES 


FIRST PRIZE for secretaries— 2-week, all-expense vacation for you 
and guest in either Miami Beach, Hollywood or New York. 


Choose Miami Beach and you'll stay at the 
fabulous Fontainebleau 


, Hilton .. 


swank Beverly 


1. You must be employed as a secretary 


stenographer, or typist in the United States, 


of inte territories of possessions 


2. Send in as many entries as you wish. Write 


plainly or print each entry on an official entry 


blank, such as the attached coupon or blanks 
, 
obtained at Kodak Verifax dealers. All entries 


must be postmarked no later than December 
1, 1957 and received no later than December 
10, 1957 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Box 115, 


Gentlemen 


I'd tell my boss 


Name 


( 


Address 


ompany's 
(street) 


Joss 5 name 


world-fe 
the superb 


the 


. Hollywe 0d 
. New York 


amous Waldorf-Astoria. You'll enjoy 
cuisine, tops in entertainment, go 


everywhere, see everything—no end tothrills! 


NOTHING TO BUY... SIMPLE RULES 


3. Entries will be judged on originality, 
humor, and aptness of thought by the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp. Duplicate prizes in case 
of ties 
tents, and ideas therein become the property 
of Eastman Kodak Company for any and al! 
No entries returned. All entries 
must be the original work of contestants and 
be submitted in their own names 
Employees of Eastman Kodak Company, its 


Judges’ decision final. Entries, con 


purposes 


must 


Mt. Vernon 10, N. ¥ 


(answer in 20 words or less) 


I'm employed by 
(Nan 


(state) 


direct dealers, and its advertising agencies 
are ineligible 

4. This contest is subject to al) federal, state 
and local regulations. Contest winners will 
be notified by mail. A complete list of win- 
ners will be mailed approximately cight 
weeks after close of contest to any person 
who requests it and sends a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Box 114, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


1¢ of Company) 
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How Ready! 


THE DARTNELL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


This new Handbook 
fills a great need, It 
provides a systematic 
approach to the prob- 
lem of establishing 
and maintaining a 
sound and effective 
public relations policy 
for any business 

large or small In 
preparing the Hand 
book for more than 
three years, the edi- 
torial staff made a 
thorough survey of 
the outstanding pub- 
lic relations ideas, activities, and 
plans used by companies in many 
lines of business 








Copiously illustrated and = including 
aluable reference data, facts, fig- 
ures, case studies, and detailed pro- 
vram outlines, this Handbook is a 
practical management tool which 
blueprints the various methods you 
can use to carry out an effective pub- 
lic relations program for your com- 
pany, be it large or small 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Determining Policy and Strategy 
Budgeting for Better Public Relations 
Public Opinion Polls 
The Public Relations Executive 
Planning a Long Range Program 
Co-ordination With Sales and Advertising 
Making an Organization PR Conscious 
Dealing With Emergencies 
When the Plant Is Struck 

Staging a Successful Open House 
Visitors to the Plant 
Making Memberships Pay 

Working With Competitors 

Radio and TV Publicity 

Getting a Good Press 

External and Internal Publications 
Public Talks and Appearances 
Meetings and Receptions 

Stockholder Relations 

Community Relations 

Public Service Projects 

Get Out the Vote’ Campaigns 
Measuring the Results of Public Relations 


Departmental Equipment 


1,005 pages. Size 5 by 8 inches 


Bound in leatherette. Complete $1 2 50 
. 


with index 
Plus Postage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 












The Second Forty 


T was just 40 years ago this 

month that Dartnell was born in 
a little three-room office in down- 
town Chicago. World War I was 
on its last legs, and it was evident 
the big task faced by business 
would be selling the peacetime 
production of our greatly expanded 
war plants 

Unable to sell my boss —Print- 
er’s Ink’s John Irving Romer 

on the idea of a magazine that 
would serve sales managers in the 
same way Printer’s Ink was serv- 
ing advertising men, I resigned as 
western manager to launch the 
Dartnell Sales Service. It was in- 
corporated the following year as 
The Dartnell Corporation. 

When the war ended we started 
Sales Management magazine. We 
published it for 10 years. In 1927, 
we sold it to Bill Brothers and 
purchased System Magazine, 
founded in 1900 by A. W. Shaw, 
which we combined with AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS. Our aim was, and 
still is, to provide a forum for the 
exchange of ideas that would con 
tribute to the growth of a_ busi- 
ness; and at the same time help 
our readers to grow 


Swapping Ideas 


That, of course, is the basic idea 
back of all Dartnell activities 
the interchange of actual experi- 
ences. We leave the theories to our 
good friends in our universities; 
and the opinions to our young 
men-in-a-hurry who have yet to 
learn that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. 

So here we go on the second 40 
years. They promise to be exciting 
and eventful years. But what I 
want to do here and now is to 
thank all our good friends, who 
have helped us grow, for their 
support and co-operation. Some of 
you were with us at the start in 
1917. We are going to do all we 
can to make sure you will still be 
with us in 1997 

It was A. W. Shaw who said, a 
long time back, that “when you 





have an idea, and I have an idea, 
we each have but one idea. But 
when we exchange our ideas, then 
we both have two ideas.”’ And, of 
course, that is just as true of ex- 
periences as it is of ideas. 


A “Who's Who" of Consultants 


Hardly a day goes by, but some 
subscriber writes in to ask us to 
recommend a firm of consultants 
to help him with a vexing problem 
It might be revamping his sales 
men’s compensation, a labor diffi- 
culty, or redesigning a package. 
Obviously we can’t do what they 
ask. So we give them the names 
of two or three consultants experi- 
enced in that area of management. 

To help our readers in selecting 
consultants in the principal cate- 
gories, we listed some 400 consult- 
ing firms in August 1956 issue. The 
favorable reception this feature 
received, even though it was not 
too complete, has decided us to 
expand the idea and publish it as 
Part II of an early issue of AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS——probably February. 

Going beyond the simple listing 
of these firms, our new compila- 
tion will cover not only manage 
ment consultants, but specialists 
in such fields as labor relations, 
stockholder relations, advertising, 
public relations, merchandising, 
product and package design, prod- 
uct research, office planning, sys- 
tems and procedures—in fact, al- 
most any kind of a business serv- 
ice you might have occasion to use 

In addition to the name and 
address, there will be a short his- 
tory of the firm; the background 
of the principals; location of 
branch offices; and other pertinent 
information. We think you are 
going to find many uses for this 
directory, especially since busi- 
nessmen are making more and 
more use of outside consultants in 
solving bothersome problems. 
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Think all 10-key ~ 
Adding Machines are 


pretty much alike 





) 





Not this 10-key Natural Way 
Friden Model ABY- it 








| vid | 


/ Plainly labeled control keys 
give direct “live” response 

: as * ‘Totals and sub-totals ob- 

. : ST SS tained instantly with no ex- 

Alup-over of musbliphicond ~ tra strokes * Direct credit 
ey balance or minus total* Clear 

signal prints automatically * 


All negative amounts printed 
in red * Simplified ribbon 


7 and paper change. 
a 
This new Friden ABY adds a new capability — 
multiplying — to standard adding machine perform- ° 
ance. And it has many “Natural Way” features invented Gow 


by Friden to speed output, increase convenience in ° e 
use. Actually, there is no other 10-key adding machine OMe automatu, 

at or near its price with which the Friden ABY can 
be compared. Ask a Friden Man to bring one to your 


r . ’ , 
office. Touch it and you'll know this is the one Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, N.Y., Subsidiary 
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OBSERVATIONS 


An Exciting chapter is being 
added by the Olen Company to the 
saya of American business  suc- 
cess stories. A bit over 10 years 
avo it had only two department 
one in Pensacola, Fla., and 
another in Mobile, Ala. Now there 
are 107, with more abuilding. 
The retail chain, headed by 33- 
year-old Maurice Olen, builds its 
outlets in areas shunned by the big 
retailers, That's the company’s 
tactics are even 


stores 


vrand strategy; it 
more interesting 

It was one of the very first com 
panies to install the Dennison-IBM 
merchandising control system, 
which it has supplemented by a 
method of its own devising. 

“We believe in a scientific ap- 
proach to the management of a 
retailing operation,” Mr. Olen said 
recently, “We're applying inventory 
and quality contro! to the various 
types of merchandise and we're 
concentrating on price ranges that 
will attract the largest number of 
customers 

“And applying = scientific 
principles to personnel matters.” 

What were some of the tricks of 
getting and keeping workers? 

“When we find that a man isn’t 
making the grade, we give him an 


we're 


increase in pay.” 

What was that? 

“We give him an increase in pay. 
That puts him on his mettle. If he 
doesn't rise to the challenge, he 
resigns. One thing we try to do is 
supply job satisfaction. We recog- 
nize that that’s fully as important, 
perhaps 
worker.” 


more so, than pay to a 


Soon It May be possible to send 
a telegram in Chinese. Shu-liang 
Chiang, engineering chief for the 
Republic of China telecommunica 
tions administration, thinks that 
use of Western Union's electronic 
Desk-Fax will enable Formosan 
businessmen to send telegrams in 
their own handwriting. Chiang, in 
this country studying  telecom- 
munications, points out that there 
are 9,000 written characters in the 
Chinese language. Sending them 
by telegram is slow and cumber- 
some. Each character is identified 
by a four-digit number and must 
be encoded, then decoded, Fac- 
simile telegraph would solve the 
problem. 
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OF OUR ROVING REPORTERS 


Carrying its program of self-growth 
down to the plant level, General 


Electric shows employees exactly 


what pay and benefit increases are 
planned for a five-year period. The 
second year's operation of the Better 
Living Program brought employees’ 
earnings, including benefits, during 


1956 to a record $1.6 billion 


What Are the ingredients of a 
growth company? 

P. J. Lovewell, director of eco- 
nomic research for the Stanford 
Research Institute, enumerated 
some of the factors at the Ameri- 
can Management Association's con- 
ference in New York City last 
month. His talk was based on a 
two-year study of corporation 
growth that the Menlo Park, Calif., 
institute just completed 

Mr. Lovewell acknowledged that 
the study did not uncover all the 
answers, but said that the typical 
growth company usually has the 
following characteristics: 


1. Organized programs to seek 
and promote new business. 

2. An affinity for growth prod- 
ucts or flelds. 

3. Proved abilities 
in the present lines of business. 


competitive 


1, Courageous and energetic 
management willing to take care- 
fully studied risks. 


“Growth companies usually in- 
vest significant portions of their 
earnings in developing their futures 
through market development, new 
product development, and acquisi- 
tion planning,”’ Mr. Lovewell said. 


He added, “I should stress that 
our study makes it plainly evident 
that there is no pat formula for 
the achievement of business suc- 
cess, Energetic observance of good 
management practices does not pro- 
vide absolute insurance that a com- 
pany will grow and prosper. Good 
management and, especially, sound 
planning methods should rather be 
thought of as a means for improv- 
ing the odds for success,”’ 


To Buy or not to buy, that is the 
juestion many companies ask these 
tight-capital days. But the alter- 
native source of needed equipment 

to iease-—may be becoming less 
alluring. 

Frank Griesinger, assistant treas- 
urer of The Lincoln Electric Com 
pany, and a man well studied in 
the subject, explains why: The 
Treasury is getting increasingly 
tough on lease deals, and tax ad- 
vantages in leasing are sometimes 
conspicuous by their absence 
Where rental agreement includes a 
too-favorable purchase option, 
Treasury will claim lease is a 
purchase. 

In a candid statement, the Na- 
tional Equipment Leasing Corpo 
ration of Pittsburgh says that there 
is no set formula for determining 
when to lease and when to buy. The 
company explains that it is possible 
to lease “virtually every type of 
equipment from airplanes to mining 
machinery, from typewriters to 
rolling mills, from automotive 
equipment to machine tools, from 
locomotives to ships.” 

Big advantage sought in leasing 
equipment Is current deduction for 
rental payment. National Leasing 
“Each type of equipment, 
financial and 


advises, 
each company-—its 
tax position 

cost problem.” 


presents a_ special 


‘‘What This country needs is a 
good 5-cent nickel,”” F. P. Adams 
once complained. There is still use 
for the coin, it being not as obsolete 
as you may think. A recent survey 
by the National Association of 
Variety Stores revealed that the 
average variety store has 935 arti- 
cles bearing a 5-cent price tag or 
less. 

These range from shoelaces and 
thimbles to chewing gum and 
powder puffs. Some old-time nickel 
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items have moved up to the 10- 
cent level, but they have been re- 
placed by a number of newcomers. 


Walter Fuller, former president 
and board chairman of Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, has done some- 
thing about tapping the immense 
store of business experience repre- 
sented by America’s retired execu- 
tive population. He's set up a 
placement service for such men 
seeking part-time management as- 
signments. His address: Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia. 


Some Steps to take before hiring 
were suggested recently in the 
newsletter of the Associated Busi- 
ness Publications. With a prospec- 
tive employee, do you: 


1. Spend enough time with him? 


It’s less expensive to invest two or 
three hours today than to waste two 
or three months of experimenting 


2. Spell out the bad with the 
good? If he’s expecting nothing but 
heavy cream in his coffee and choc- 
olate sundaes every afternoon at 
4:00, it’s better to disillusion him 
now-—-and cheaper. 


3. Check than his refer 
ences? It is usually possible to find 
at least one person not listed as a 
reference who can give you a rea- 
sonably unbiased and authoritative 
opinion about him. 


more 


“Harvard Business Review's" re- 
cently published report on execu 
tive reading habits shows that the 
average executive reads somewhere 
between seven and 11 news and 
business publications regularly for 
business reasons. Surprisingly, in 
majerity of cases, he buys his own 
subscriptions. 

This could easily cost between 
$100 and $200 a year. The J. K 
Lasser Tax Report has figured that 
if a hypothetical business executive 
is entitled to tax deduction for cost 
of publication, he’s still out of 
pocket $62 if his subscriptions 
cost $100 a year, $124 if they cost 
$200 a year. 

Some companies—-Ford is one 
pay for any subscription that an 
executive finds is valuable in his 
job. Such practice yields benefits 
the Lasser report declares. Until 
the executive’s salary exceeds 
$36,000 a year, it will always be 
cheaper for a company to pay for 
such subscriptions after taxes 
Company payment avoids question 
of whether subscription is for per- 
sonal or business reasons. 
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Small folding machine 
...makes all hands happy! 


Folding by hand costs too much in 


time, money, and concentration, takes 


girls away from their regular work 
and is unnecessary today when the 
Pitney- Bowes Model FH makes all 
hands happy! 
This Model FH ts an efficient fold 


ing machine for the smallest office 


than a standard typewriter! 


COSTS les 
Light and portable, it can be moved 


anywhere set for a yob in seconds 





And anybody can easily operate an FH 


a \ 
S| It will double fold &8Y% x 11 sheets 
up to 8O per minute, with 
semi-automatic feed. (Full 






automatic feed, optional ul 


J only livhtextracost.) Makes 





eight different fold Lake 
Costs paper in most Standard weights and 
le than 
i lard finishes, im size from 3 by 3 to A hy 


l4inche It willalso fold tupled heets 
The FH is one 


equipment today. Even on one 


of the best buys in 


a month, it quickly pays 


for itself. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 


office for a demonstration. Or send the 


for free illustrated booklet 














PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding siicotcliestbeiahaaeds 
Machines Nam 


OJriginator of i f fa mn" ; 


Sp 
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MONROE'S ALL-ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 
Breaks the $10,000 Cost Barrier 
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Mu tipre TAX BA? 


~ Jou MONROBOT IX 


Here is an all-electronic computer at a price near $10,000 
which, even in these days of scientific triumph, represents 
a milestone in the computation art. 

Truly to camprehend this machine you must see it in action 
...and you can. With it, you fly through invoicing elec- 
tronically; fractions without decimal equivalents, discounts 
without conversions, end-of-the-day totals on command, 
and even in foreign currency. 


Then call or write the Accounting Machine Divi- 
sion, Monroe Calculating Machine Company, MONROE 
Orange, N. J., to learn how electronics can build 


greater profit for you. 





MONROBOT/ VIS BEING SHOWN AT THE NEW YORK’ BUSINESS SHOW 














T. RUSS HILL 


Until his retirement in 1955, T. Russ Hill had served 
as president and general manager of Rexair since 
its formation in 1936. When that company became 
a subsidiary of Martin-Parry Corp. in 1941, Hill be- 
came president and general manager of the parent 
corporation, too. At one time, he directed an inter- 


national force of 10,000 salesmen 


Motivating the Management Team 


By T. Russ Hill 


OME thirty years or so ago in 

Detroit, J. F. Fisher, eldest of 
the Fisher brothers, was organizing 
a new corporation. He was chai 
man of the board, I the chief 
executive. At a 
members heard the details of an 
incentive plan under which some 


board meeting 


men would earn more than 
$100,000 a year. 

There were a few murmurs of 
protest, but not from Mr. Fisher 
With considerable vigor, he snorted 
“IT don’t care how much they make! 
I hope a lot of them make a million 
Each time one does, the company 
makes a million.” 

Few men of 
such a grasp of the water that 
turns the wheel, This understanding 
probably explains how the black 
smith from Norwalk, Ohio, built 
the empire that he did, using brair 
and paying for them 

Today’s tax structure calls for 
different tactics. But the strategy 
for management remains the same 
Lift the sights of the members of 
its team by paying off in ‘take 
substance all those who 


Fisher's era had 


home” 
negotiate the peaks 

Nonpecuniary rewards have thei: 
role, of course. Some men may put 
out for recognition, for prestige, o 
for the’ inner 
comes from a job well done, But 
the facts of our current living and 


satisfaction § that 


tax burden have become too real 
to allow an executive to substitute 
newspaper clippings and club mem 
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saturation because the American 
people will always want to go some- 
where sitting down.” There are 
executives who want to get some- 
where sitting down, too, The good 
ones, however, want to run some- 
where as fast as ever they can. 
They will, provided the reward for 
their “somewhere” is unusual and 
current with their progress. 

The failure of top management 
to make it possible for good execu- 
tives to build both ways will not, 
however, stop the executive who 
has the look of the eagle in his eye, 
signifying the fire of the unusual 
in his breast. It usually means that 
such executives force the recog- 
nition which their results demand 
either where they are or elsewhere 


Thoroughbreds Need 
Leadership 


The old adage that a plug horse 
will run as far as he can and then 
drop, while a thoroughbred will 
run as far as he can and then run 
another mile, is only partially true. 
Much depends upon the rider, the 
man on top. Claim horses do some- 
times win races, and top-rated 
thoroughbreds do sometimes finish 
way back, Obviously, neither would 
do much without unusual urging. 
However, good men in responsible 
positions will not stand still. The 
degree of their unrest may be in 
proportion to their know-how, but 
more often it depends upon the 
returns 


atmosphere and possible 


where they are 


Thomas Watson, Alvin McCauley, 
Hugh Chalmers, Dick Grant are a 
few of the topflight executives who 
once worked for the same firm. 
Watson later built IBM; McCauley 
successfully managed Packard 
Motor Company; Chalmers, the 
Chalmers Motors; and Grant be- 
came general manager of 
General Motors. 

What their old company would 
have done had it provided in- 
centives that would have held these 
men, beggars the imagination. 

Their exodus was in the days 
when taxes were not a two-edged 
sword snipping off both occupa- 
tional and investment earnings. It 
is more difficult today to lay out 
an incentive program, but it is also 
more necessary, and it can be done 
by deferred income, stock options, 
spun off divisions with stock pur- 
chase opportunities, to mention a 
few, The young executive may well 
hesitate to stake out a claim in a 
company that does not go beyond 
salary, insurance and welfare, pen- 
sions, and a few more fringe bene- 
fits in what it has to offer him. 

Certainly, a company which aims 
at becoming or staying a factor in 
its industry cannot afford to stay 
with an executive compensation 
program that is not capable of at- 
tracting the best. Fortunately, in- 
centive programs are moving up in 
corporate planning. The results 
could well supply the major spark 
in the continued growth of our 
economy because competent men on 
fire will do a job no matter what 
the obstacles. The brakes just can- 


sales 





effort 


accomplishment 


Financial Reward, the Strongest Incentive 


Extracts from a recent address by 


Du Pont's president, Crawford H. Greenewalt 


if there is anything on the national scene that disturbs me, it is the fear that we seem 
to be forsaking the simple principle that brought us to greatness: The principle that in 
other lands in other periods brought a people to great achievement, then cast them to 
ruin when it was lost—the simple principle of encouraging men to give of their best 


| take no occasion to quarrel with government in performing its appointed tasks. But 
| do take issue, not for the present but for the future, with those patterns of thought 
that seem determined to abandon the very drive that has placed us on the road to great 


Men are turned aside from their resolve to achieve in various ways. Sometimes it has 
been the dungeon and the guillotine; sometimes it has been the suffocation of the spirit 
as applied by a Stalin or a Hitler. Sometimes, as with us, it can be the simple matter of 


removing the incentives toward achievement 


| am very serious when | say that, in my opinion, diminishing incentive is the most 
critical long-range problem of business today and, by corollary, of the Nation itself. The 
big things, the worthwhile things in this country have always been the result of extra 
effort, of something a little beyond expectations. To expect that extra effort when in 
centive is lacking is to cast human nature into a new and unfamiliar mold 











not be applied to their wagons 
tightly enough to slow them down, 
much less stop them. 

Admiral Ben Moreell, who 
brought executive skill from the 
Navy to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., once said: ‘Morale is when 
your hands and feet keep on work- 
ing when your head says it can’t 
be done.” 

Next to integrity, there is no 
morale builder comparable to 
strong incentives, In my own busi- 
ness, men have come off of trucks 
and developed into branch man- 
agers under an incentive system; 
not to mention scores of others who 
have sparked so brilliantly under 
this system that they have moved 
through the ranks to executive 
positions, making substantial and 
unusual contributions to their com- 
pany while building solid security 
for themselves and their families. 

Competent men fired up will 
build castles in the air and put 
solid foundations under them from 
the results they produce in their 
assignments. If there is no incentive 
light in the East, they may go along 
for the ride until they either be- 
come a greater liability to their 
company, or else are properly ap- 
praised by another company and 
given a chance to go. A talent neg- 
lected withers and dies, whether 
the owner or employer does the 
neglecting; and there is no more 
fertile ground for recruiting than 
in the minds of men who either feel 
that they are not appreciated or 
that they are up against a ceiling 
in their jobs. 


Up and Down Executives 


Some thirty years ago, two ex- 
ecutives in a company that was 
moving up very swiftly were earn- 
ing over $100,000 per annum on an 
incentive program. They were also 
accounting for over one-half of 
their company’s volume. When they 
accepted the incentive plan, sales 
upon which these men would have 
earned $25,000 a year would have 
thrown the directors into ecstasies. 
When these two men began to reach 
for the moon, however, and to 
underpin their dreams with results 
which pushed their earnings to 
$100,000 a year, some eyebrows 
were lifted and whisperings started. 

The ultimate result was that 
these men left the company. Each 
built companies that surpassed 
their old company, which has since 
passed out of the picture. In a 
sense, what these executives ac- 
complished with new outfits illus- 
trates the power of an incentive, 
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even though that incentive is a 
torch to prove one’s self in the eyes 
of a detractor. 

However, just as you cannot do 
business from an empty wagon, so 
little business can be done with an 
empty executive wagon or one filled 
with sleeping potentials—-no matter 
what titles are assigned to them 
how they are dolled up, or what 
compensation they are paid in 
salaries, 

That is standing out more clearly 
competition gets 
rougher and men who can get 
things done seem to get scarcer. 
When an executive team is “up,” 
there are really no problems-—only 
challenges—-and nothing is impos- 
sible. When it is down, all of the 
experts in the world are of little 
avail. Knowing what ails a business 
is one thing. Finding those who can 
cure it is another. 

It is industry’s big job in the 
future, and sending men to college 
or putting them into executive 
training is not enough. Neither is 
it enough for the young executive 
to merely put in the hours, culti 
vate the right people, be seen in 
the right places, and belong to the 
right clubs. Even the boss’ son is in 
trouble now in these rough 


every year as 


s@as. 


Swing for the Fence 


Swing for the fence in your job 
and they'll build a stadium for you 
just as they did for Babe Ruth, a 
stadium consisting of security and 
appreciation, 

The tomorrows will be as chock 
full of opportunities and 
plishments as were the yesterdays, 
because nothing is ever finished in 
America. Buildings are coming 
down and going up in New York 
and other cities so fast that a guide 
is needed to keep one posted. And 
each one is filled before it is com 
pleted. Automobiles are faster and 
So much so that 


accom: 


fancier each year 
no matter how swift the express- 
way-building programs, the high- 
ways cannot keep up with them 
The St. Lawrence Seaway constru 
tors are tossing rivers around like 
pans of water and moving millions 
of tons of earth seemingly in effort 
less fashion, opening the waterway 
for the ocean liners to reach the 
Great Lakes. Air transportation i 
faster and faster and and 
more congested until circling ove 
major airports from 30 to 45 min 
utes in order to get landing clea: 
ance is not unusual. 

Where will it stop? No one can 
say. A better question might be 
how can it stop? With a baby being 


more 
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the 
constantly 


born seven seconds, 


being 
the 


every 
span of 
lengthened, 


man 
immigration 
gates wider and wider, 
the pusn terrific motivating 
pressure. When the ingenuity of the 
American people and the psycho 
effect of new finds are 
that momentum, one’s 
imagination regarding the future 
can run wild. Who can call the turn 
at the highest peak or become too 
discouraged in the valleys? 
Inventions, new fields 
terials, even speculative frenzy can 
touch off a rise in this country like 
a match toa fuse, and those 
fields popping all the time 
What happened to the ice 
hanging on the back door, the tub 
in the kitchen for bathing, unsliced 
bread, the postman’s whistle, the 
the cream on milk, the 
vase hanging in the back of 
the parlor, the shell 
from the seashore on the top shelf 
of the that 
Gone! Monuments to 
that is 


whence 


and 
swinging 
has 


logical 
added to 


new ma 


ron ket 
are 
card 


woodshed 
flower 
the limousine 
parlor 
the dynami 


whatnot in 
progress America 

From 
lithium, magnesium 
antibiotics, cigarette filters, falsies 
air conditioning, golf carts, pre-fab 
this, that, and the other? From the 
minds of 


came electronic 


atomic energy 


men reaching and reach 


life 


Not 
wagon-train riders or empire 
No “Go West” fellows, but 
incentive-fired men 
golden results 
write 


ing striving and = striving 
builders 
bond-bursting 
Golden returns for 
are before those who 
tickets, Such 
because they are too busy winning 


these 


kinds of cannot lose 


The Dynamic Urge 


And 
word “automation 
an old process, It is now in the fore 
front of our industrial minds, Nevei 
such capital expenditures in indus 
try, each fearful lest the othe 
strip them automationally 
companies now 


into this picture rushed the 
anew word for 


out 
Some 
have enough facili 
ties to produce the world’s require 
ments in their pradually 
those facilities brought up 
to full production the dy 
nami that 
to hold up 
much 


lines, but 
will be 
under 
urge of incentives have 
to be if the momentum 1 

The company that puts as 
emphasis on dynamism in its ex 


ecutive family as it does on auto 


mation in its plants will write new 
brilliant records in the years ahead 
Phat is the kind of to tle 
personally or financially 
“growth 


company 
into Such 
are us ually referred to as 
companies, but the growth possibill 


ties are not all in brick and mortat 
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Prout-Office Girls Speak Up About 


The Christmas Party 


By Marilyn French 
A’ a group of secretaries what 
they think about oflice Christ 


mas parties and you get mixed 


somewhat like those of 
mother-in-law 


emotion 

the man whose 
drove off a cliff in his new sports 
cal We found one 


secretary's 


asked, and 
attitude about the an 

“They're 
young and 


nual office 
wonderful — if 
frivolous, but not so great when 


party was 
you re 


you're older and have more sense.’ 

A secretary to the vice-president 
f a food manufacturer felt that 
“the office party is sort of a let 
down, You've worked hard, and if 
been a good year, everybodys 
in order, But 


it ha 
feels a celebration is 
you're people who may 
have only 
There's bound to be a 
amount of restraint. That's where 
an office party differs from a 
family gathering or a party with 
friends where you can be yourself 
To camouflage this restraint, the 
office party atmosphere is likely 
to be one of forced gaiety.”’ 


mixing 
nodding acquaintance 
certain 


12 


No one thought office Christmas 
parties were as bad as they are 
painted, “Did you see ‘Desk 
“The office 


Tracy 


Set 
queried one woman 
party scene with Spencer 
and Katharine Hepburn under a 
desk guzzling champagne gave a 
lot of 
sion. My boy friend turns 


people the wrong impres 
yreen 
eyed when I mention that our of 
fice get-together is coming up.” 

“That was 
agreed another secretary 


shindig 
“but how 


quite a 
many offices have a Spencer Tracy? 
“Still, the movie scene illustrated 
an important point,’”’ she went on. 
“The main fault of office parties is 
that the barriers are down--and 
that's not good.” 

In a party setting 
automatically let their hair down. 
Even though most secretaries stay 
away from. the 
dicts, they run into difficult situa 
tions. One girl is still waiting for 


punch-bowl ad- 


the promotion her boss promised 
her last year when the party punch 
loosened his tongue. “I don’t know 


some people 


whether to keep hoping or forget 
it. It would embarrass the boss if I 
reminded him of it.’ 

A well-intentioned secretary ha 
found there is such a thing as be 
ing too helpful. Several years ago 
when the company held its Christ 
mas party at a large hotel, one of 
the newcomers” got sick The 
motherly one and a couple of 
others took him to a room where 
he could lie down, tucked him in 
and departed. When the gang as 
sembled at work after the holiday 
he marched over to her desk 
“Here are youl 
mumbled. “I don’t know how I got 
them!” 

With her eye on a bright young 
man, another thought 
the Christmas party would be the 
ideal place to get better acquainted 
Toward the end of the evening, he 
offered to take her home. The 
romance died an untimely death 
when she found that he was in no 
condition to drive. She hailed a 
cab, put him into it, and told the 


earrings,’ he 


secretary 
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driver to take him home to mother. 
A disillusioned girl rode home on 
the bus. And his boss decided that 
maybe he wasn’t so bright, after 
all. 

It takes just one such convivial 
soul to blacken an otherwise tran- 
quil office party. A would-be octo- 
pus ruined a party where dancing 
Was an added attraction. Even as 
a minuet partner, he would have 
put Gorgeous George in the shade. 


Other touches of Christmas 
gaiety boomerang, too. “The wrong 
people always stand under the 
mistletoe,”” complained one secre- 
tary. The general manager of a 
New York manufacturer dreads 
the office party, his secretary con- 
fided. “Every year, the woman 
who supervises the filing depart 
ment charges in and kisses him 
He turns scarlet and then purple.” 

But the Christmas party has be 
come an institution. Like exchang 
ing birthday presents with third 
cousins, everybody hopes the cousin 
will be the first to call a halt. Real- 
izing this, a number of companies 
make the best of it by trying to do 
something different. 

Ingenuity and good taste have 
paid off. The food company men 
tioned before, for instance, starts 
its Christmas party with 
All the employees sing in a large 
foyer. Around six o'clock, caterers 
buffet dinner. The fancy 
buffet tables are set up outside the 
cafeteria to make room for all the 
gang. Entertainment until 
eight-thirty. After that, employees 
may stay for dancing until ten 
o'clock, if they wish. Attendance 
is voluntary, and nothing stronger 
than the company’s own soft 
drinks is served. Wives and hus- 
bands of employees are not invited 
because of limited space. 

An insurance firm 
dilemma of including 


‘ , 
caro. 


serve a 


lasts 


solved the 


employees’ 
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mates by inviting wives of execu 
tives and department heads to drop 
in for a cocktail around half-past 
five. Starting at four p.m., the get- 
together breaks up around six o1 
six-thirty. This timing lets the 
wives meet their husbands’ asso 
ciates, but eliminates the strain of 
making 
gers for a couple of hours 
Inviting the staff to the boss 
home has worked out well for an 
office machine school. A week be 
fore Christmas, his 
ported, the boss has a turkey din 
Each 
spouse or a friend 
without liquor 


conversation with stran 


secretary re 


ner for the twenty employees 
one brings his 
it is a homey party 

Holding the 
more 


party a week ot 


before Christma was fa 
vored by a number of secretaries 
“There are so many things to do 
the day Christmas ex 


plained a 


hefore 


busy secretary “that 


few of us can enjoy a party then 
We're thinking of all the 
we have to do when we get home.’ 
important, if a few 
decide to prolong the 
party by shifting to 


things 


Even 
employees 


more 


the corner bat 
it doesn't 
their 


spoil Christmas Eve for 
familie 


Most 
the good mood that envelop 
holiday 


timulant oure in uch good 


think 


people 
need nm 


ecretaries seemed to 


during the 


spirit you need the othe 
kind of spirit a legal 


remarked. Another girl said th 


ecrTet 
was her bos feeling, tor 
liquor i “rved at the Christmé 
though he often 

vites associates to an after-hot 
cocktail party at other 
ing the year 

Some 


tuted a donation t 


party, even 
time 


companie have 
charit' 
of spending the money for 


of doubtful value. Other 


modified the annual event to a 
party for children. A 
Santa Claus who distributes toys 
entertain the 


features 


employees’ 
and a clown to 
youngsters are standard 
Cake, ice cream, and Coke make a 
hit. Judging from pictures in house 
children enjoy 


parents love to 


organs, the these 
parties, and thei 


show them off 


A company that tried a number 
of ideas, ranging from a tea-and 
cookies affair at the local Y.M.C.A 
hotel 
happy medium 
held on the premises. The ingre 
dients are simple: A Christmas 
tree, a buffet table, a thank-you to 
thei 
carol singing, and 
More prizes 


to a banquet, has struck a 


Now the party bk 


employees for co-operation 
during the year 
a drawing for 


are earmarked for the 


prizes 
women 
ince there are more women work 
men, “It like that all 
er,’ sighed one of the secretaries 
usually 
For example 
clock 


el than 
The grand prize 1: some 
thing big and useful 
ird table and chai a 
idio, a rotisserie, or an electri 
blanket, Occasionally, the smaller 


izes misfire. A man who was al 


I 
! 
n 


nost beheaded in a sailboat acci 


dent won a first-aid kit, and the 
prouting a luxuriant beard 
a viant bottle of after-shave 
lol 
While the part 
nly their 
it. Each 
turkey or ham, plus a cash bonu 
And the brief © that 


people can go home early 


for employee: 
families are not left 
home a 


worker take 


party 1 


A 


A short vet-together is fine 


oncluded a secretary in Chicago's 
Loop. “It gives ¢ 
ing of being part of the team and 
a chance to wish them all a Merry 
Then you can take off 


erybody a feel 


Christma 
It's much better than a big produc 
tion that lasts too 


long Nobody 


has to wonder what he said or be 
afraid to face the office gang the 


morning after 








From the main mailing room of Ford Motor Co., employees 


can talk with anyone in the building's other mail rooms 





Messengers who deliver mail on the 12 floors of the Ford 


building check questions over the communication system 


Novel Mail-Room Ideas Pay Off 


By Robert Dameron 


| ie cut rising mail costs, business 
is ready to try just about any- 


thing. And that includes pneumatic 
tubes, conveyor. belts, dumb- 
waiters, and battery-operated cars. 

Among the companies that have 
installed pneumatic tube carrier 
systems are Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Co, and Barber-Greene Co, Both 
have high-speed, fully automatic 
systems that put mail and docu 
ments virtually at the finger tips of 
the entire staffs 

At the new international head- 
quarters building of Standard 
Vacuum in White Plains, N. Y., 
correspondence, cables, and other 
even office supplies 
weighing up to seven pounds—are 
sped by tube to any of 20 receiy 


messayes 





Standard-Vacuum includes a central 
dictating station on its tube system 


14 


ing-dispatching stations at 25 feet 
a second. 

While the internal mysteries of 
the pneumatic tube system may 
look complicated to a layman, he 
would have no trouble activating 
the machine. A few turns of a dial 
do the trick. 

Throughout the building, at any 
of the tube stations, an operator 
may take a letter, folder, memo, 
or small object and slip it into a 
clear plastic oval-shaped container 


This traffic control board shows the 


position of tube carriers at all times 


measuring 14 by 7 by 4 inches. He 
inserts it into the dispatching 
aperture, dials the number of its 
destination, and it zooms off to the 
desired spot in the building. 

Because there is no central clear 
inghouse where the carrier has to 
be rerouted, it goes unerringly, ris 
ing three flights and making many 
uncanny connections, to the far- 
thest end of the building, if it i: 
so directed. 

Many such cylinders zip through 
out the mile-long labyrinth of tubes 
in the walls and ceilings of the 
structure, But, thanks to an elec- 
tromechanical brain, there is no 
safety problem. The electric con 
trol mechanism spaces each Cal 
rier safely from other carriers 


Containers are kept in ready position 


when they cre not in actual service 
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Aluminum Company of America uses 
this motorized cart to deliver mail 


that might have been dispatched 
simultaneously to or from othe! 
stations. Whenever necessary, the 
container is slowed up or mo- 
mentarily bypassed to let another 
Also, as the con 
receiving 
slowed 


one continue. 
tainer approaches the 
box, it is automatically 
down from its cruising speed to a 
gentle landing glide. 

The automatic switching device 
itself can handle more than 1,500 
carriers an hour, and during short 
peak periods actual transit figures 
at Standard-Vacuum have nearly 
reached that total. 

During a normal working day, 
however, the system dispatches ap- 
proximately 2,800 carriers, which 
represent about 550 container- 
miles a day en route. These figures 
explain how it has been possible 
to speed up administrative opera- 
tions at the company. 

Remote — dictation-transcription 
equipment, another feature of the 
communications setup, enables the 
occupant of any office in the build 
ing to pick up a telephone-like in 
strument, press a button, and dic 
tate a letter or memorandum 
which is recorded and then typed 
in the central transcription room 
The dictator receives the finished 
work via the tube carrier without 
seeing the girl who transcribed it 

The Barber-Greene Co. of Au 
rora, Ill., covers its 30-acre shop 
area with a similar tube system 
and finds it a big help in distribut 
ing most mail. Mail too large o1 
too heavy to be sent through the 
tubes is carted twice daily to in 
dividual shop offices 

30th Barber-Greene and Stand- 
ard-Vacuum realize savings from 
their tube carrier systems by mini 
mizing the number of office me 
sengers and by increasing effi 
ciency. The companies are alss 
able to carry out a far-reaching 
centralization of their files and 
other services because all docu 
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ments are available in short time 

In its new central office build 
ing, Ford Motor Company uses 
mail distribution conveyor to trans 
port mail from the basement 
room to all floors of the 12-stor 
structure 

Consisting of 


volving belts l! I 
the conveyor helps in the distribu 


tion of 25,000 pleces of incoming 
and outgoing mail each day. I 
coming mail is sorted by floors it 
the main mail room, and placed in 
baskets for 
mail rooms located on each floor 

The baskets are 
loading ramp 
ejected into the conveyor shaft, and 
lifted to their destination. Push 
button controls in the basement 


delivery to smaller 
placed on a 
automatically 


enable messengers to eject basket 
at any floor. When a basket of mail 
arrives at a given floor, it i orted 
by room number and delivered by a 
messenger. Each messenger serve: 
two floor and makes four de 
liveries a day 

Outgoing mail is also picked up 
by the messengers and sent to the 
central mailing room on the con 
vevor belt 

Communication between the 
various mail rooms the building 
is maintained by a system ove! 
which instructions can be given 
and mail questions answered with 
out unnecessary delay 

Mail i orted twice at Tlinoi 
fell Telephone Company In the 
“primary sorting,” the huge vol 
ume of mail i build 


working on both side 


orted a to 
ings by girl 
of dividers. Then, in the 


ary sorting the mail i 


econd 


as to the roon iW the 
building 

The motorized 
ice used to deli 
linois Bell ¢ 
1.110.960 mi 
addition intra-district 
delivery i 
by me yr public trar 
portatior 
route 
13,174 


required 


rt recently 
peed delivery 
‘ Ind 


avo handled 


The mail room of Barber-Greene is a 


model of efficiency and economy 


Mail is inserted into a plastic con 


tainer that will be sent through tube 


other end, mail is removed 


At the 


from tube, given to proper person 


Heavier mail is distributed’ twice 


each day on carts such as this one 


1D 











Rapid, almost explosive growth, augmented by a vast decen- 


tralization program, spurred G.E. to re-examine the way its ex- 


ecutives were being developed. Here is an analysis of the 


new approach, full of applicability for any growing company 


Self-Growth Provides Base 
For G.E.’s Executive Development 


By Harold F. Smiddy 


Vice President, Management Consultation 


Services, General Electric Company 


ENERAL 

not have a program of man 
ager development, Furthermore, 
after decades of search and prac- 
tice in this field, it does not want 
a program. 

What General Electric has is an 
approach for manager develop- 
ment, And the distinction is signifi- 
cant. For its concept rests on the 
conviction that the individual man- 
ager can best plan, guide, and per 
sistently accelerate his own self- 
development 

The dictionary defines “develop- 
ment” as “the act of unfolding; 
growth; expansion; evolution.” 
Thus, the General Electric ap 
proach goes beyond that important 
effort embraced in the word 
“training,” which “thor- 
ough instruction and practice along 
some special line.” 

The difference hinges upon the 
“instruction,” which puts 
the emphasis on the instructor 
who is teaching, informing, o1 
directing the person 
trained whereas “development” 
puts the stress and responsibility 


Electric Co does 


means 


word, 


even being 


on the manayer himself 

Any approach to manager de 
velopment requires a definition of 
“managing.” In General Electric 
this has a precise meaning. It is 
leading: 

By persuasion rather than by 
command, and by blending thought 
and action in decisionmaking. 

Through planning, organizing, 
integrating, and measuring as the 
elements in the work of a profes 
sional manager. 

In the balanced and effective use 
of all human and material re- 
sources of the particular com- 
ponent, or of the whole enterprise, 
being managed. 
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With due understanding and bal- 
anced application of the skills and 
knowledge required to manage its 
particular activities or operations. 

With the best pace, synchronized 
flow, timing, and turnover. 

To secure balanced results 
through the specific work of other 
people.-be it research and_ en- 
gineering, manufacturing, market- 
ing, financial, employee and public 
relations, legal and corporate (o1 
operations research and synthesis, 
where applicable), or managerial 

To encourage these people to act 
with initiative, self-development, 
self-discipline and competence, as 
to their personal work, their vol- 
untary teamwork, and two-way 
communication. 

To see the individual job and its 
relationship to the whole com- 
ponent and enterprise, imagina- 
tively and in true perspective 

Consistent with the current and 
potential economic, 
political climate (environment or 
society) of the component or en- 


social, and 


terprise being managed. 

By doing such managerial work 
to accomplish desired performance 
and results 

To achieve successfully, eco 
nomically, profitably, and on time 
challenging and_ difficult-to-attain 
objectives of the component, and 
of the enterprise as a whole. 

In the balanced best interests of 
share 
ployees, suppliers, and the public 

including the public’s represen- 
tatives, the Government. 

The General Electric approach 
is rooted in the need to aid every 
manager from foreman to presi- 
dent--to give a better managerial 
performance on the job he now 
holds. 

Thus, the company seeks an im- 
mediate qualitative result: better 
management. It also has a long- 
range quantitative object: more 
managers. Ralph J. Cordiner, G.E. 


customers, owners, em- 


president, has stated: “Not cus- 
tomers, not products, not plants, 
not money, but managers may be 
the limit on General Electric’s 
growth.” 

There is an additional factor. 
The company pursues a policy of 
continuing decentralization 
decisionmaking itself decentralized 
to the points where work is done 
and action takes place. As a re- 
sult, the number of operating busi 
nesses has steadily increased from 
eight at the end of World War II 
to more than 100 now 

The specific manager develop- 
ment need is for a philosophy that 
will light a path so that men who 
have merely executed 
communicated to them from above 
may be helped to find out how to: 


to get 


decisions 


Gather and weigh information 
Plan and organize and delegate 
Integrate resources and objectives. 
Exercise judgment in decisions. 


Measure their own performance 
fairly, and be willingly accountable 
for their success by attaining chosen 
and desired results, primarily through 
the work of others rather than by 
purely personal performance 


G.E.’s_ present philosophy and 
approach were evolved from a 
three-year study that commenced 
in 1951. This can be divided into 
three phases, distinct from each 
other more in the matter of form 
than in their relation to the pas- 
sage of time 

The first phase was 
both within and without the com- 
pany. This activity seemed to di- 
vide itself into study of three basic 
questions: 


research 


1. What is a manager? 


2. Why do managers need to be 
developed? 


3. If the principles of managing 
can be established, is it possible to 
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accelerate the transfer of t) 


knowledge? 

The study team was formed 
initially from General Electric mer 
experienced with 
ganization and employee relations. 
These men were soon joined on a 
temporary basis by a small corp 


factors of or- 


This tiered classroom at G.E.'s Management Researct 


of consultants and experts in man 
psychology, education 
administration. As 


agement, 
and business 
the work 
team called upon other sources of 
experience--both ir 
Electric 


progressed, this joint 
counsel and 
and outside General 
particular needs arose 

In three years of this research 
than 300 Electric 
managers also contributed liberal 
ly of their time and thoughts in 
depth interviews aimed at seeking 


more General 


the pattern of managerial succe 
Detailed experience re¢ ords of ovet 
2,000 other General Electric 


were compiled and combed 


man 
ayers 


in a Similar search for patter 
and factors 
The study's 


started 


second phase which 


almost concurrently with 


the research work, was analysi 


Despite care in phrasing the study 
questions and discriminating selec 
tion of seemingly pertinent iten 


the information generated wa 


overpowering both in its bulk 
idea It had te 


ence 


disparity ol 
distilled to a practical es 
The third phase, in which 
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to come 


painstaking 


Thinking 
the 
the pl 
Thinking 


and relat 


realistically 


Thinking 


nportant quality hy and 


Trherse 


1 thei 


but unrequil 


provides this 


nented the need 


more orderly 


rel develoy 


and Development Institute can seat a complete 75-man class 


there General electric 


phil 


approach wa formu 


and competene ted to cope more adequately ind 


tematically with that need 


rhe main objective “nt which 


philosophy and approach are 
four in number 


meat either easy 
yond « i } our capacity 
ain them 

| To provide all managers and 

potential managers in General Elec 

tric with challenges and opportuni 


ties for maximum self development 


on their present jobs and for ad 


yvancement as earned 
2. To work toward improving skill 


and competence throughout the er 


tire manager group so as to help 
General Electric managers become 
the demands of tomorrow 


anagement ob 


To operate to furnish the con 


any will both the number ond kind 


' managers that w be needed in 


t ahead 


é years 


To encou systematic habits 


procedure ) } » af simpler 








for each manager to discharge his 
manager-development responsibility 


Thus, thi: 
not one, but as many G.E, plans a 
there are individual managers, It 
is the individua! manager who has 
the dual responsibility first for hi 
personal elf-development, and 
second for the creation of the best 
climate for the self-development of 
the men in his own component 

Some people will always be bet 
ter at developing men than other: 
But enough is known about what 
encourages development of people 
into effective managers so each 
systematically 


approach consists of 


manager can he 
aided to discharge his manager- 
development responsibilities ade 
quately, Looking at General Elec- 
tric’s needs, it is 
company’s managers today do not 
have any real choice between do- 
ing manager development or not 
doing it. Their only realistic choice 
is between being overwhelmed by 
this part of their job or being mas 
ter of it 

To master it, the individual man 
organize his manage 
skills in four 


ager must 
ment-developments 
specific respects 

1. Managerial climate of his own 
organization component 

2. Self-development planning. 
3. Manager manpower planning 


1. Manager education 


Managerial Climate 


G.E.’s study substantiated that 
the managerial climate of an or 
component is created 
managers 


vanization 
essentially by the 
through their attitudes 
havior, by policies and practices 
from above, by two-way communi 
cation between the manager and 
the men he manages, and by the 
standards for such climate that the 


and be 


manayers themselves set. 

A manager's climate reflects his 
capacity to express himself to the 
people reporting to him = so_ that 
their team and their teamwork 
responsibilities may be 
clear to them. Also, it) measures 
manager's ability to make 


crystal 


each 
two-way communication real by 
listening well, by giving men the 
right to be heard in a genuine 
sense, and by trying to understand 
what they are thinking as well as 
what they are saying 

One of the most curious, yet pos- 
sibly most obvious findings of the 
study was that continual but fair 


and realistic raising of the stand 
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apparent that the 


ard of what is considered ade quate 
performance 18, of itself, a potent 


spur to a climate iunprovement, 


2. Self-Development Planning 


The second fundamental of the 


General Electric approach to man- 
ager development is that each man- 
ager is responsible, first for his 
own self-development, and, second, 


for providing both opportunities 


Prof. C. 


long-range plan that really will 
motivate him to effective self 
development efforts. 

Far from being a subjective or 
Quija-board process, the appraisal 
calls for getting firmly into such 
critical factors as these: 


Is this man willing to pay the price 
of success? 


Does he stick to the job, keep it 


moving, see it through? 


R. Christensen of Harvard Business School leads a G.E. marketing 


seminar. This is a course focused on a specific need of G.E. managers 


and challenges to all the men 
whose work he manages 

This responsibility calls for 
periodic and comprehensive ap- 
praisal by the manager to discover 
each individual's strengths, his 
potential, and his weaknesses; then 
the use of planned experience to 
help a man fill needs, to acquire 
additional strengths and qualifica 
tions, and to correct weaknesses o1 
else move to other work where 
they are not a detriment to his per- 
formance and his progress. 

The manager does sit down and 
make the required appraisal of 
each man reporting to him. He then 
builds with that man a_ personal 
plan of development——based on his 
demonstrated needs, qualifications, 
and appraisal potentials. This is 
not accomplished by devising uni 
form appraisal sheets, but by in- 
dividualized appraisal 

The participation and confidence 
of the man appraised is 
the appraisal itself. It helps bring 
to light facts about the 
qualifications, potentials, and prob- 


as vital as 
man’s 


lems and also brings a personalized 


Does he do more than is required? 


Is he willing to take calculated 
risks? 


Does he usually avoid serious mis 
takes of judgment and of timing? 


Does he learn from the mistakes 
he does make? 


Does he organize and make ef 
fective use of his time? 


Is he effective and co-operative 
in working with others? 


Do people like to work with him? 


Does he gain the confidence of 
people? 

Is he persuasive? 

Is he a good listener? 


Is he effective in communicating 
and persuading at all levels, inside 
and outside the company? 


Is he successful in working as a 
professional manager 
planning, in organizing, in integrat 
ing, and in measuring to attain bal 
anced and defined objectives profit 
ably and on time through the work 
of others? 


himself; in 
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Does he know the functions, and 
the products, with which his man 
agerial work is concerned, well 
enough so that he can manage com 
petently in his particular component 
or business? 


Is he in the right place, the right 
kind of work, and the right present 
job for him? 


Does he have growth potential 
beyond his present job? 


What specific action—-and what 
specific self-development p | an—is 
right for this man at this time? 


If he is not on the right job, after 
fair opportunity to perform and to 
improve, should he be transferred to 
some more suitable job in the firm? 


Or, should he be released to find 
work more suitable to his particular 
interests and capacities, outside the 
company? 


3. Manager Manpower 
Planning 


General Electric’s approach to 
manager manpower planning is 
generally consistent with the prac- 
tices used by most United States 
companies that do such regular 
planning. 

It has three distinct, though in 
terlocked, phases: 


1. Long-range manager man 
power planning; with a time span 
of anticipation and planning of at 
least five years, based on the re- 
quired organization structure for 
the component, or business, not as 
it is today but as it will need to be 
to cope with the then-anticipated 
conditions. 


2. Short-range manager man 
power planning; focusing on spe- 
cific needs of the particular com 
ponent for the 18 months next 
ahead; to provide for orderly fill 
ing of vacancies and for proper 
promotion and placement of men 
company-wide as well as in each 
decentralized component. 


3. Planning for continuity of 
managerial leadership, in a sound 
organization structure; the inte- 
grating and measuring phase of 
the whole manager manpower! 
planning process. 


4. Manager Education 


G.E.’s study proved that the way 
to learn to manage is to manage 
To learn to manage professionally 
one must apply principles of pro- 
fessional managerial work in the 
earliest and lowest managerial 
jobs. It is best to begin on the first 
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rung on the managerial ladder, the 


manager-foreman position 

There are two reasons for this 
First, making mistakes is an in 
evitable part of learning, of mak 


ing progress, Mistakes made in the 


lower-ranking 
both easier to correct and less cosi 
ly than those made in the more ad 
vanced managerial positions. Sec 


ond, the mar who tries to start 


manager jobs are 


too high on the ladder tends to 
have his mind rigidly geared to 
single functional kind of 


Consequently, he has diff 


some 
work 
culty sensing clearly that manag 
ing is itself a distinct and full-time 
job. He has trouble realizing that 
a managers main mission Is to pet 
results from the work of others and 
hence he must delegate to others 


(‘ontinued o page 





Includes such topics as: 


philosophy. 


economic world 


include: 


periods 


managers 





Sources for General Electric's Manager-Education 


Individual Reading and Study Plans. These are 
worked out for each manager or potential manager by 
his own manager during annual appraisal. 


Local Professional Business-Management Courses. 


Company history, organization, and managerial 


2. New methods available to managers. 
The work of a professional manager. 


The division's place in the business, social, and 


Outside Management Courses and Activities. These 


1. Courses offered through other functional divi- 
sions of the company. 


Courses of study offered by leading universities 
and business schools, full or part time, in which 
General Electric's participation is active 


Educational programs and other constructive ac- 
tivities offered by management societies, both 
through local chapter programs and forums 


General Electric's Advanced Management Course. 
This course is given at the General Electric Management 
Research and Development Institute at Croton on Hudson 
It will be two years old on January 3, 1958. 


1. Course runs uninterrupted for successive 13-week 


Participants are from the ranks of G.E. manag- 
ers, who reside at the Institute and are free of all 
other responsibilities for that period. 


Classes are organized into five tearms of 16 men 
each, making 80 at a time and 320 a year. Bulk of 
classwork takes place in seminar work sessions 


Course is focused on the specific tasks of G.E 











5 Points to Remember When 


THE PROBLEM COMMON ERROR 








To offset this, some people try to speed up their 
When Some of demonstration, talk faster and louder in an at- 
tempt to dominate the session, cut off interrup- 
the Members So : 


tions, discourage questions from the group, and 


Are Impatient barrel through the presentation. This does not 


work. Rarely can one complete the presentation. 


to Get Back to Often you miss getting over your most impor- 
tant points 
Work 





648 e'-(@ we 9 You may have decided your presentation was a 
\ tc , a When You Are complete flop, because you could not figure out 

H what individual members of the group were think- 
Not Acquainted — ; 


ing. For instance, an engineer said he frequently 


With All Members found himself in the position of talking to a group 


unknown to him. Sometimes there were merely 

of the Group quick introductions by name only. Nothing is more 
difficult than talking to a group in which you can- 
not tell who is the treasurer, controller, ete. 





+ 
When You Think An executive reported that for years he made this 


error whenever he got a group together to discuss 


Everyone Pres- displaying his products. He felt that he had told 


them the story of quality benefits, the repeat cus- 


ent Knows tomer story, and the display story, and that there 
was no use in wasting time repeating them. 
Your Story 





Wh th When a person is afraid of having objections and 
en e questions arise, he is headed for treuble. One ex- 

° ecutive of a company manufacturing miniature 
Group Fails = 


thermostats for motors reported trying to handle 


to Respond a rapid-fire stream of questions and objections 


from a group of research men. To avoid such situa- 

Favorably tions in the future he adopted the technique of giv- 
ing snappy answers that set the questioner back 
on his heels, It did not work. The group froze 





oe 

If you assume that all members of the group are 
When You Feel present solely to hear your story, you just have 
You Are Not not heard of the “hidden agenda.” Each member 


of a group has preconceived ideas, prejudices, res- 


Carrying Each ervations, and habit patterns; is opposed to 


change. One is determined to upset whatever idea 
Member With may be advanced because he does not like you 
One has a plan he insists is better, one doubts the 
You leader’s motives. The real agenda for the meeting 


becomes obscured by the hidden agenda 


ommunication is the answer 
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Selling” an Idea to a Group 


THE SOLUTION 


THE RESULT 








Try a different plan. Instead of starting your pres 
entation at the very beginning and insisting on go 
ing through to the very end, start in the middle 


Select the most interesting and most dramatic 


point and make it the pivot point of your presen 
tation. Instead of discouraging interruptions, en 
courage them. Instead of making the presentation 
the way you think the group ought to have it, per 
mit leaders in the group to guide you 


By selecting the most important point and keying 
your presentation to it, you narrow down the area 
for misunderstanding. You make it easier to hold 
interest. The human mind can absorb only a cer 
tain amount of information at one sitting, so make 
sure the group remembers those points which will 
get action 





Instead of rigidly following a planned talk, pre- 
pare a brief statement of purpose, followed by 
questions to draw out individuals present. Get ac 
quainted with viewpoints of group members. Make 
a mental note of individual interests. In this way 
establish a friendly basis with the group member: 


You have moved to get rid of the feeling of frus 
tration that comes over a man when the group 
fails to react as you had expected. When you ask 
questions you compliment the group's intelligence 
and get the members “into the act.”” People like to 
have an opportunity to participate 





When planning a group presentation that included 
the controller of the store, this executive decided 
he would “throw the book”’ at the group. He took 
along everything he had shown previously. He 
covered every point again, even at the risk of bo 

ing the old members of the group. To his amaze 

ment, they pitched in and helped him make the 
points register. This time there was no difficulty in 
getting agreement on going ahead with the project 


By touching every base, this executive got accept 
ance for his ideas from the group because they un 
derstood all the reasons for “buying.”” What makes 
group selling difficult is the chance that someone 
in the group does not understand, One uninformed 
person can swing a group the wrong way 





Group dynamics experts say that the best way of 
getting a favorable reaction is through question 

and answers. You may know nothing about group 
dynamics, but you soon see wisecracks are gettin 

you nowhere, Stall for time in figuring an answe 
to a query. Say: “That is an important question 
It cannot be answered in a few words. I am going 
to ask all of you to let me relate an experienc 
that may give you the information you want 


By complimenting the fellow who “puts his neck 
out” you put him at ease, and you get closer to 
your audience, You give the question-asker a sense 
of importance, Others in the group see the friendly 
way you handled the man who asked the question 
ind are more inclined to ask other question 





A salesman of an oil absorbent product for n 
chine shops sold in carload lots reported finding 
solution to this problem. He had been making 
sales presentation and then asking what the group 
thought about the proposition. He switched 
going around the table to get each person's co 
ment, voicing recognition of ideas, intelligence, and 
ability, and at the same time observing the “hidd 
agenda” of individuals 
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By asking all those present, one ata time, for thei 

opinion you not only get a true insight into any 

objection they may have you learn what the 

ire thinking. You also get rid of the “hidden 

agenda.”” You know just where you stand, who ij 

for you vA ] i l You To met favorable ae 
' oncurrence 
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Big Business Helps Small to Grow 
By Management Aid, Advice 


IANT corporation far from 
G being engayed in a Darwinian 
struggle with their less-hefty col 
are increasingly — the 

helpful management 
ervice and advice 

What's 
nessmen know this fact and are 
exploiting it to their advantage 

This was the big story gen 
erated at the President's 
Conference on Technical and Dis 
tribution Research for the Benefit 
of Small Business 

Sasis for the’ big-brotherlines: 
is not pure altruism but the plain 
fact that, than frequently 
mall business is not a competitor 
but a customer. By helping such 
grow, the larger cor 


leagues, 


ource of 


more, many small busi 


recent 


more 


eustomers 
poration grows, too, This 
many sign: 
vrowth 


pattern 
of co-operation shows 
of expanding as business 
hecomes more and more depend 
ent on manayerial efficiency 

As pointed out) by 
Chairman Arthur I 


Parade 


Conference 
Motley, the 
Publication, 
carries on 
distribu 

With 
percent of the United 


president of 
Inc., “small business 

the bulk of the selling 
tion in the United State: 
ovel 50 
States work force now engaged in 


ales or service, small business i 


now carrying the lion's share of a 
Vitally 
tivity 


working 


Important economic — ae 
Since the percentage of the 
population engaged in 
ales or service has been steadily 
increasing, this function of small 
business can be expected to dis 
play proportional growth. 

To provide relevant raw material 
for the conference delegates, Doug- 
las Williams Associates conducted 
personal interviews in depth, aug 
mented by questionnaires, in Hart 
ford, the New York City area, 
Detroit, Denver, and San Fran 
To identify small 
what it re 


vards as its distribution and mar- 


cisco, Purpose: 


business and decide 
ket-research problems 

One finding of the Williams’ sur 
vey was that small business is not 
While 
big and small business share many 
differ in that the 


big business in miniature 


problems they 


mall businessman must play all 
or most all the instruments in the 
band 

The convention delegates heard 
the results of another significant 
survey. During the last week of 
August 1957, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., had its representatives inter- 


more about the newcomers who, 
they said, ‘cut prices to establish 
customer contacts.’ ” 

Chart 1 on this page summarizes 
the response to this question. 

Kenneth G. Stuart, director of 
market research for the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 


Findings of a Businessmen’s Survey 


Question: What is the source of your principal competition? 


ANSWERS 


Large companies 
Newcomers 
Similar size concerns 


120 businessmen in 42 cities 
something their 
opinions, attitudes, and plans. Of 
the 10 businessmen in each city 


VIeWw 


to learn about 


three were manufacturers, two 


wholesalers, three retailers and 


executives of service 
companies. Volume of annual sales 
ranged from a high of $2,000,000 
which was reported by a manu 
facturer, to a low of $50,000, re 
Median sale: 
$500,000 and 


two were 


ported by a retailer 
ranged between 
$1,000,000 

J. Wilson Newman, Dun & Brad 
president, reported the 
Speaking of the 
businessman's attitude to 
Federal Government's 
policies, Mr. Newman declared that 
“the decibel rating of the com 
plaints is out of all proportion to 
the evidence we find in the market 
places of the Nation.” 

He said that the most startling 
response to a question on the sur- 


street's 
survey's results 
small 


ward the 


vey of 420 companies came from 
that which dealt with competition 
While 37.6 percent said that thei: 
principal came from 
companies “a surprising 


competition 
large 
worried 


numbet 16.5 percent 


Manu- 
facturers 


Classes of Businessmen Participating 


Service 
Com panies 
5% $4.3% 44.0% | 37.3% 
s 18.6 15 2 19.4 
7 47.1 40.8 43.3 


Whole- 
salers 


Retailers 


| 


gave a highly adaptable case his 
tory of how his company provided 
its dealers with management coun 
sel and services 

It seemed that for 
prior to 1953, 
Kodak's _ sales, 
credit departments had been aware 
of the interest on the part of 
Kodak dealers in selling on time 
In 1953, a. steering 
composed of representatives of the 


several years 
various people in 


advertising and 
some 
committee 
above three departments plus the 


market 
formed to investigate and evaluate 


research department was 


time-payment selling as a possible 
area for service to Kodak dealers. 

Market research’s’ preliminary 
investigation indicated that time- 
payment selling was logical for 
photographic equipment, since the 
market for equipment was found 
to coincide with the market that 
buys on time. [t was also found 
that while 87 percent of Kodak’s 
retail claimed they did 
actually less 
than 20 percent of them had a real 


dealers 


some credit selling 


time-payment plan in 
Lack of use of time-payment sell- 
ing by retail photo stores was in- 
dicated by the fact that in 1952 


operation, 
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only 5 percent of all photographic 
equipment was sold on time. 
Further investigation showed Findings of a Businessmen’s Survey 
that selling on time could be ad- Question: If you feel that you are doing better than your competition, what is your 
vantageous to retail photo stores strongest asset ? 7 
for the following reasons: 





Classes of Businessmen Participating 


1. Selling on time should help 
create new sales by bringing into the setntehnes Manu W hole- . Service 
Retailers 
market customers unable to pay cash facturers salers Companies 
for photographic equipment. 





4 ° y . t 5 ae 5 1° 
; lin Nothing in particular 21.38% 26 J 
2. Selli g on time should help raise Service and customer relations 32.6 j 29.0 


sales’ averages by permitting people Quality of products and service 3! 21 
who have some money to use it as a Ability, reputation, and experience ' 7. 
down payment on equipment, rather Competent om ym ‘ ud 
than as the total price of less-expen Equipment and facilities 3.4 4.: 
Flexibility : 0 


sive equipment. New products 5 0 


3. Selling on time should increase 
store traffic as credit customers re 
turn to the store with their payments 
Retailers thus would have more op 
portunities to sell accessory items or 


other items such as film and flash types and brands of photo equip evaluation of | its progress Was 

; ment on time as follows made, This evaluation suggested 
uIDs } 

that the printed word could carry 

4. Selling on time should help the 1. Time-payment selling was pro only so much of the load. Dealers 

retail photo store compete for cus moted to retailers as an attractive needed personal help in apprais 

tomers’ leisure dollars with stores that way of doing business ing time payment’s benefits and 

sell such goods on time as sporting etting up their plans. Since 

; 2. Information on how to sell on 
goods, power tools, jewelry, and Kodak's salesmen were = already 
—_ \j time was made available 
electrical appliances fully occupied with the duties of 


3. Advertising materials for re their jobs, three special credit rep 





3efore Eastman offered dealers 
time-payment help, the Market Re- 
SCZ Cs ED , S » > 
earch Department tudied their men had busine hackground and 


attitudes toward time-payment Articles in Kodak's trade maga ; 
. credit experience, Their 


tailers’ use in promoting the time resentatives were sent out) from 
payment plans was offered to dealers Rochester in January 1955, These 
job wi io 


‘ 


selling and their needs. It was zine, Kodak Dealer Nei featured 
found that if time-payment selling the value of time-payment sellir Hin = the 

e , In sé woon ne 

was to be of help to retailers, it and the experiences of dealers u | 

n 


call on and help dealers interested 


the course ofl thelr calls 
Kodal credit) representatives 


would have to be used in connec- ing it uccessfully. The Kodal 


tion with all product lines carried Selling on Time Kit,” a he 
in a store, not just Kodak equip it instruction manual, wi 
ment. In 1954, therefore, Kodak pared and red to dealet 
began a threefold program de After the program had 


found that many dealers who were 
interested in selling on time were 
hindered by lack of availability of 
{ actory orn Kodak “ople 
signed to aid retailers in selling all operation for several mon atisfactory forms. Kodak peopl 
therefore designed and made 
available to dealer at complete kil 
of credit form in the pring ol 
1956 

; H H ’ ‘he cont ution © F t . 
Findings of a Businessmen’s Survey The contribution of market 1 


: . earcl to thi rogram ha been 
Question: Do you have any specific plans; that is, a new gimmick, or a new line, or a ther 


new wew of selling which might increase your sales? 
: : tarted with the preliminary in 


continuou Market research work 


" , ’ ) 0 > ‘te 
Classes of Businesermen Ps frei pating estigation, It continued in deter 


scnwans mining dealer attitudes and 
- Manu Whole Retailers Service need in the evaluation of the 
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erally takes good management a 
well as a yvood idea to constitute a 
good investment. To expand thi 
fairly restricted area, some bank 
are expanding their services, One 
uch institution is the Bank of 
America, which has 615 branche 
in some 350 California cities and 
towns 

Richard M. Oddie, an assistant 
vice-president, reported how. the 
tank of America has expanded its 
ervices to fields other than the 
lending of money 

Qne important BofA activity is 
in the area of management im 
provement, Quite bluntly, the Bank 
believes that the average small 
businessman must and can become 
a better manager, It pounds home 
on every occasion for individual or 
zroup contact with small busines 
the basic principles of modern 
manayement 

“Organize, delegate, and super- 
vise,” “plan and budget ahead,” 
“build a management team,” ‘use 
consultants,” “bet on research, not 
on hunches,” are some of the con- 
cepts that Bank of America rec- 
ommends to every small business- 
man who is interested in building 
a bigger and sounder enterprise 

Another area of the Bank's 
small-business service is electronic 
data processing. This is a new field 
Up to now, only a few big busi 
ness organizations and Govern 
ment departments have been able 
to get the benefit of the automatic 
systems that eliminate mountains 
of tiresome paper work 

In not too many years, when 
Bank of America’s own electronic 
equipment is widely available in 
California, mall-business cus 
tomers for a service charge will 
be able to have the Bank take over 
many of the back-breaking details 
involved in bookkeeping, payroll 
and tax accounting, and inventory 
control on a regular monthly basis 

The Dun & Bradstreet survey 
that provided the basis of Mr 
Newman's talk revealed several in 
teresting conditions 

One question was, “If anything 
has held back your growth, what 
are the factors?” 
perhaps 


Surprisingly, but 
significantly “tight 
money” was held responsible by 
only 3.4 percent of the respond 
ents. Some 29.2 percent could think 
of “nothing in particular,” while 
15.7 percent attributed their re 
tarded growth to “competition,’ 

Answers to two other important 
and relevant questions posed in this 
survey are summarized in charts on 
page 23 
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the Yump ou “Sime... 
Helicopters for Salesmen 
By Robert B. Ross 


HERE’S a new value to time. 

This is now recognized by 
large and small companies alike. 
Tight money has done its share to 
make inventories precious; and 
has put a premium on faster 
production, quicker turnover, and 
up-to-the-minute price, product, 
and delivery information. Sales 
men are using every possible 
method of transportation and com 
munication to get the jump on 
competitors. to be in a_ position 
to offer better or faster service 

Equipment is available as it 
never has been before. Today, a 
salesman can use machines and 
methods that formerly were only 
available to military brass or mil- 
lionaires with a yen for thrills 

Take Roy Wood, for example 
He uses a company helicopter fot 
fast transportation when calling 
on customers, Wood, who is vice- 
president of the Franklin Supply 
Company in Chicago, ILL, is shown 
in the photograph on this page as 
he steps out on the front lawn of 
Universal Oil Products Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill in response to a 
hurry-up call for information on 
valves and flow control 

The big advantage of the heli 
copter for Franklin representa- 
tives, says Wood, is the time saved 
With the ‘copter, a salesman can 
make the number of calls in one 
afternoon it used to take him two 


days to cover. Another asset, of 
course, is fast service. When pros 
pects and customers want fast an- 
swers, they appreciate the man 
who takes all possible steps to 
eliminate loss of time 

A few yea! 
was reserved for emergencies only. 
Today's salesman’s time is_ too 
valuable for him not to fly. A 
growing number of salesmen pilot 
their own small planes as a regu 
lar means of increasing the profit 
ability of the territory they cover. 
In this group is Bob Edwards, who 
quarterbacks a group of salesmen 
and distributors from the Chicago 
office of Edwards & Company, In¢ 
building hardware — distributors 
3ob keeps in close and frequent 
touch with all developments in the 
field and can be on the spot within 
hours if a salesman or distributor 


ago, airplane travel 


needs help or guidance 

Another ‘“‘brief-case _ pilot is 
Bill Johnson of Cordley & Hayes 
water-cooler distributors. He 
covers the wide-open spaces of the 
Southwest, flying from city to 
city, making contacts in weeks 
that formerly took months 

A Royal typewriter salesman in 
San Francisco may not set any 
speed record, but he is using a 
motor scooter to help make sale 
history. Now he makes immediate 
deliveries on sales while othe 
drivers struggle with traffic 
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Care and Protection of Vital Records 


“Sure we keep important papers . . . I don’t know 
how long, and I’m not sure exactly which ones are 
important, but we keep them all right over there, 
stacked up in the corner.” 


It may sound unbelievable, but that is the way 
some companies keep vital records. Others, who 
might not be guilty of all these faults, have at least 
one or more chinks in the storage and protection of- 
fered their important records. 

In its survey of records-retention practices, 
AMERICAN BusINEss found a varied opinion of just 
what constitutes a vital record, Of course, records 
vital to one industry might not even exist in an- 
other, but few persons can agree on the importance 
of records common to all. 

Our survey revealed that the importance of a 
record is determined first, by its value in dealings 
with the Federal Government; next, by its value in 
legal actions; and third, by the fact that only one 
copy of the record exists. 

Some participants defined a vital record as: 

“Any record that provides historical background, 
that is required to be kept by law, or is needed for 
information as to the company’s past operations.” 
“A record which is irreplaceable; one of which a re- 
production does not have the same value as the 
original; one needed to recover or to pay moneys 
promptly; or one that is necessary to avoid delay 
in the restoration of production, sales, and services.” 


Others: “We consider one phase of each order, 
transaction, or procedure to be vital, and microfilm 
the same’’; and “records indicative of action taken, 
work performed, invoices rendered—anything sub 
ject to reference within statute of limitations.” 


. 
Who Decides? 
Who is the man or men who actually determine 
what information is vital to the company and which 
records must be stored, perhaps for years? 





NuMBER OF Copres or ViTaL Recornps 
Kept BY COMPANIES 

37.5 percent 

37.5 percent 

in some cases 22 sopercent 


or more percent 

















Wuere Recorps in Dairy Use Ane Kept 


Point-of-use 12 percent 


27 percent 


Central storage 


Combination 31 percent 














In most cases, the survey finds, it is the office 
manager, In at least 40 percent of the companies, 
the office manager makes the decisions himself; 
while in another 28 percent, he is one of a group 
that, in different cases, includes the president, gen 
eral counsel, general manager, and department 
head concerned. 


Approximately 20 percent of the companies re- 
plied that the attorney takes an active part in de 
termining which records to keep and which to dis- 
pose of. One company, an office equipment maker, 
goes even a step further and places the respon- 
sibility for records retention in the hands of its at 
torney alone, Full committees, of one type or an- 
other, share the decisions and responsibility in 27 
percent of those participating in the survey. 


In a New York advertising agency, each account 
executive chooses which records to keep for his ac 
counts, but no mention is made of who keeps the 
agency’s nonaccount records, 


From a smaller Illinois town comes the plea of an 
office manager: “I've tried to get Government agen- 
cies to commit (themselves) on how long a record 
must be kept, but they hedge or won't say. Let's 
have uniform regulations on how long to keep clock 
cards, checks, and so forth.” 


Equally divided is the percentage of companies 
(37.5) that keep only the original record and those 
that keep the original and a copy. Another 22 per 
cent keep a duplicate copy of some, but not all, vital 
records. Three percent keep more than one copy 


What Kind of Copies? 


Of those that keep more than one copy, the ma 
jority (55 percent) rely upon a carbon for the sec- 
ond copy. Forty-one percent use a microfilm copy 
and 4 percent make a photocopy 








Types or Dupiicate Copies Kepr 


Carbon 55 percent 


Microfilm 41 percent 


Photocopy 1 percent 














The number of persons who work full time in a 
records storage department varies from none up to 
10, the number of persons at Triangle Container 
Corporation, Chicago, and Arthur G. McKee & Co., 
Cleveland. No such records storage department has 
been set up at 30 percent of the responding compa- 
nies, For the other 70 percent, the average number 
of persons working in the center is three: a super- 
visor and two assistants. 


Where are the records stored? For the records 
that are in more frequent, if not daily, use, most of 
the companies use point-of-use protection, The ac- 
tual figure is 42 percent. In a number of instances, 
the records are kept where they are used in fireproof 
and/or nonfireproof files, cases, and desks. Another 
27 percent rely upon a central storage vault of some 
type to safeguard their records, and the remaining 
31 percent have a combination of point-of-use and 
central storage protection. 


Usually, when more than one copy of a vital rec- 
ord is kept, the tendency is to keep them in different 
locations for greater protection, This may be ‘one 
in the office and one in the plant,” as one company 
wrote; or “some in the bank vault, some in the com- 
pany safe, and some are microfilmed and kept in 
safe files.” 


I’xtra security is at least one of the reasons some 
companies have set up a records-retention area out- 
side of the center of operations. Motorola, Inc., 
stores its vital records in outlying plants in Illinois 
and Arizona, A shipbuilder keeps important docu- 
ments in an underground vault located seven miles 
from the shipyards. 


In western Pennsylvania, a worked-out limestone 
mine has its 80 subterranean acres leased for rec- 
ords retention, The Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, for example, stores 105,000 boxes in its space 
205 feet below the ground, Occupying 42,000 square 
feet, the boxes are filled with records from virtually 
every Westinghouse plant and office. 


R. C. Grimes, the custodian of records for West- 
inghouse, says the records center will probably 
receive some 37,000 cartons of records in 1957—an 
average of 3,000 cartons a month. Another 32,000 
cartons, which have been kept for a specified period 
of time, will be destroyed during the year. 


A Teletype system keeps the people in the under- 
ground center in contact with the Pittsburgh office. 
“In fact, if they receive a request from Pittsburgh 
and they get perhaps 100 such requests daily—the 
wanted records can be delivered within 24 hours, or 
sooner, depending on the time of day the request is 
received,”’ says Mr. Grimes. 


Another organization with a sizable amount of 
records is the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
Recently, the bank shipped 51 tons of fiscal agency 
department records to the Federal Records Center 
at Bedford Park, Ill. The move is expected to save 
the U. S. Government hundreds of dollars a year, 
according to bank officials. 


For the move the records were packed in specially 
numbered and labeled boxes furnished by the 
Federal Records Center, and then they were shipped 
in 34-foot trailer trucks loaded after regular day- 
time working hours, 


More than one method for protecting vital records 
is used by 61 percent of the respondents. At the 
head of the list is safes. (According to the National 
Stationery and Office Equipment Association, the 
fire safe is constructed primarily to resist fire, and 
gives only a reasonable amount of protection against 
robbery or burglary.) 


Next on the list is fire-files, which are used by 
49 percent of the companies. (The percentages do 
not add up to 100 because the majority of the com- 
panies use more than one method, so the categories 
overlap. ) 


Classifications 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories, sponsored by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, test equip- 
ment supplied to them by manufacturers and au- 
thorize the use of certain labels according to tests 
which the equipment has passed successfully. 


Five fire-resistance classifications for record-pro- 
tection equipment are based on the type, length, 
and severity of the test given each classification. 
Classes A, B, and C are for safes and insulated 
record containers, Classes D and E are for insulated 
filing devices. 


Three basic tests are provided by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for the fire resistance of 
record-protection equipment. These are: fire endur- 
ance test, explosion hazard test, and fire impact test. 


Equipment in classes A, B, and C are subjected 
to all three tests. Equipment in classes D and E do 
not take the fire impact test. 


The label certifies the length of time a record 
container can withstand extreme temperatures. 


Seventy-four percent of those participating in the 
survey say they are using equipment that has been 
labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, but 23 
percent did not know or understand their classifica- 





DAMAGE DoneE TO RECORDS IN Past 


Flood 17 percent 
Fire 10 percent 
Decomposition 5 percent 


Theft 


2 percent 


























A part of the records retention list prepared by the National Fire Protection Association suggests: 














These Records 


Should Be Kept 


| Should Be Kept 


These Records 





GENERAL AND FINANCIAL 
CAPITAL STOCK RECORDS 


Capital stock ledgers 

Records (or stubs) of capital stock 
certificates 

Stock transfer registers 

Canceled stock certificates 


BOND RECORDS 


Registered bond ledgers 

Record (or stubs) of bonds 

Record of interest coupons, paid and 
unpaid 

Canceled bonds and paid interest 
coupons 


PROXIES AND VOTING LISTS 
}.. esof holders of voting securitie: 
Lists of holders of voting securities 

presented at meetings 
Minute books of stockholders, di 

rectors, and executive committee 
and other meetings 


CODES 
Genera! codes and cipher books 
(official copies) 


Permanently 
Permanently 


7 years 


Optional, but 
record sh 
See note 


2 years 
7 years 


| Permanently 


Permanent! 


neque 


TITLES AND MORTGAGES 
Deeds and other title papers and | Permanentl; 
mortgages 


CONTRACTS AND AGREEMENTS | 





In general 


etc., pertinent thereto 


Records of contracts, leases, and 


agreements made, etc. 


RETIRED SECURITIES 
Canceled stock certificates, bonds, 
notes, interest coupons, receivers’ 
certificates and temporary cer 
tificates 


LEDGERS 

General ledgers and those auxiliary 
and indexes thereto 

3alance sheets of general ledgers 

Trial balances of general and 
auxiliary ledgers 

Accounts receivable ledgers, in 
cluding branch office 

Trial balances of accounts receiva 
ble ledgers 


RECORDS OF SECURITIES 
OWNED IN TREASURY, OR 
WITH CUSTODIANS 


All records in this classification 


JOURNALS—GENERAL AND 
AUXILIARY 


All records in this classification 


CASH BOOKS 
Treasurer's and auditors’ genera! 
cash books and auxiliary cash 
books subsidiary to general cash 
books 
Other auxiliary cash books and cash 
books at branch offices 


| 7 years 
With employees for purchase of | 7 years after expiratior 
securities and memorandums, 


or cancellatior 


7 years after expira 
| or cancellatior 


ptional, but 


record should be made 


See note 


Permaner 


ermanentu 
ermanentl 


f 
I 
7 year: 
3 years 


Permanent! 


I ‘ 
srmaner 
Permanently 


Permanently 


Permanently 





JOURNAL ENTRIES 


l€ ; t 1epar;r 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
RECORDS 


@exce 


FIDELITY BONDS 


INSURANCE RECORDS 


‘4 


or expiration 


{ 


TAX RECORDS 
f edule i ret 


RECORDS OF PLANT, 
FIXTURES AND EQUIPMENT 


whi 


ACCOUNTANTS’ AND 
AUDITORS’ REPORTS 


‘ 


TREASURY 


STATEMENTS OF FUNDS 
AND DEPOSITS 




















Temperature Degree 
Reached in Furnace 


Time in 
Furnace 


2,000 F. 
1,850 F. 
1,700 F. 
1,700 F. 
1,550 F. 


4 hours 
2 hours 
| hour 
| hour 
Y% hour 


| 











tion, Twenty-six percent do not have an Under- 
writers’ classification, 

To protect their valuable records, 44 percent of 
the respondents have sprinkling systems, and 41 
percent have guards or watchmen on full-time duty. 
A small 5 percent store vital papers in bomb 
shelters, In addition to this 5 percent, a steel com- 
pany in Ohio writes that it is ‘now making a study 
to determine the need for protection against atomic 
bombing.” 


Despite these and other such precautions, losses 
due to fires in homes and _ businesses totaled 
$550,155,000 for the first six months of 1957, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters reports. This 
is an increase of 6.3 percent over the first six 
months of 1956, when the losses amounted to 
$517,403,000. 


These figures are not academic ones for many 
companies in the survey. About one-tenth of them 
have had records destroyed by fire. But an even 
larger percentage, 17 percent, have had records 
destroyed by floods. Decomposition has ruined rec- 
ords at 5 percent of the companies, and 2 percent 
of the respondents have had records stolen. 


Seven percent of the companies are using safes 
or cabinets that have been in floods, while none of 
the companies are using equipment that has been 
in a fire, 


Even with such losses, 75 percent of those answer- 
ing the survey do not insure their records. Only one 
of those that have suffered previously from fire, 
flood, theft, or decomposition is now insured; the 
rest evidently are hoping it won’t happen again. 


We asked the persons participating in the survey 
how they thought their company would fare if a 
fire swept through their office at 11:15 one workday 
morning, Seventy percent thought they would be 
protected, and 30 percent admitted they would be 
hard pressed to recover. No one answered that he 
would be out of business. 


Much of the after-fire value of records depends 
upon (a) how the unavailability of the record on 
the day after a fire would delay recovery of moneys 
needed to replace buildings and equipment; (b) how 
the unavailability of the record would delay resto- 
ration of production, sales, and service; (c) the 
difficulty encountered if the record were not avail- 
able at a moment’s notice, as required in legal or 
other regulations; and (d) how much difficulty it 
would take to replace the record. This last item 
is disclosed by the answers to the questions: Is it 
irreplaceable? Would reproduction be too costly? 
Could it be reproduced quickly? Will reproduction 
serve in lieu of the original? 


Finally, for greatest economy, the proper grade 
or quality of paper should be selected for reports and 
records that are to be stored and used for different 
lengths of time. But only 36 percent of the compa- 
nies consider the grade of the paper their informa- 
tion is written on. One, the Sun Oil Company of 
Philadelphia, bases its choice of paper more on the 
importance of the document than on the time of 
retention, the company writes. 


Records no longer needed can be shredded beyond 
recognition, and the shreds can be used as packing 
material or sold for scrap. 


(For a list of booklets about records retention, 
see page 47.) 





and handled: 


For records that are kepl 


over 2,000 times 
over 1,500 times 
over 750 times 
under 750 times 


2 to 5 years 


over 2,000 times 
over 1,500 times 
over 750 times 
under 750 times 


5 to 10 years 


10 to 15 years over 1,500 times 
under 750 times 


1,000 times 
under 1,000 times 


15 lo 25 years 


ordinarily 


permanently 
considerably 





750 to 1,500 times 


the preferred paper is made with fiber that is 


100 percent cotton 
75 percent cotton 
50 percent cotton 
25 percent cotton 


100 percent cotton 
75 percent cotton 
o0 percent cotton 
25 percent cotton 


100 percent cotton 
75 percent cotton 
90 percent cotton 


100 percent cotton 


75 percent cotton 


‘otton 
‘otton and linen 


100 percent 
100 percent 
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In Selling Stock to Employees 


book popular in the 1930's 
A Men Money, and Motors, by 
MacManus and Beasley tells how 
much it cost Henry Ford to buy 
out his minority stockholders, The 
Dodge brothers, each of whom held 
$5,000 worth of stock, sold out for 
$25 million; Rackham and Ande 
on cashed in their $5,000 worth for 
$5 million each; Gray's $10,000 
investment brought $10 million 

And so it went. Not even a Henry 


« 


ord could) guess what today 
shares would be worth a decade or 
two later 

Another well-known example of 
the difficulties in acquiring stock 
from minority interests is the case 
of The Prudential Life Insurance 
Company. A plan to mutualize The 
Prudential was announced on Octo 
ber 17, 1914. On December 7 
policyholders voted in favor of 
mutualization, 

The problem was to find a method 
of mutualization which would elimi 
nate the dangerous possibility that 
some minority group, or clever out 
side manipulator, might be able to 
seize control at some vulnerable 
moment in the mutualization 
process 

It was a lengthy and _ difficult 
process, and not until March 30, 
1943, after the purchase of the last 
remaining stock not already owned 
by the company, did The Prudential 
become a fully mutual life insur 
ance company 
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Incentives for employees, beyond 
base salary, have gained wide a 
ceptance because they have proved 
to be good busine 

The American worker, in hi 
search for security, ponders many 
conditions in addition to wages 


When he look for employment 
Factors such as hours, overtime 
vacations, insurance, profit sharing 


and retirement benefits have be 
come prime considerations 

Owners of growing companies, 1n 
meeting these demands of rank 
and-file employees, are faced with 
the problem of devising some spe 
cial method of rewarding the loyal 
ty of a faithful employee or retain 
ing the loyalty of key personnel 

Of all incentives for key men 
usually the first to be considered is 
the distribution or selling of stock 
It is the most popular way to im 
prove morale, good will, and loyalty 
among key personnel in closed 
corporations 

Unfortunately, it is also the most 
dangerous 

An analysis of the dangers in 
volved in such a step, particularly 
with other avenues of approach 
available, will raise the question of 
why the owners would take such 
a risk. Frequently, the results will 
be just the opposite of what is 
desired 

Perhaps the advantages in some 
situations outweigh the evils, and 
probably there are instances under 


which some stock distribution in a 
small corporation may be war 
ranted; but as a method of compen 
sation, it should be the last, rather 
than the first, to be considered 

Because all other possibilities 
should be explored before resorting 
to some sort of stock arrangement 
it would be well to review some of 
the other methods first. Here are 
some alternatives 


The split-dollar plan 
Deferred income contract 
Increased expense account 
Accident and health plans 
Appointment as officer. 


Appointment to the board 


Since Revenue Ruling 55-713 was 
issued in 1955, business owners 
everywhere have shown increased 
interest in the split-dollar plan as 
a means of retaining promising 
young executives or rewarding 
valued executives 

For some time, Prentice-Hall has 
made available to its employees 
the purchase of life insurance on 
the split-dollar plan. The maximum 
amount of insurance available to 
any employee under its plan is five 
times annual compensation 

The split-dollar plan makes it 
possible for an employer to help a 
valued employee of his own selec- 
tion to own substantial life insur- 
ance at virtually no ultimate cost 
to the employer and at a low cost 
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GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 


to the employee, It provides a maxi 
mum of life-insurance protection in 
the early years when family men 
need it most, in many cases pro 
tection which an employee would 
not be able to secure without the 
help of the plan 

by agreement, the employer and 
the employee join in buying insur 
ance on the life of the employee 
There are many variations of the 
plan, but usually all rights of 
ownership in the policy, including 
the right to the cash values, are 
retained by the employer, 

An endorsement, attached to the 
policy, provides that in the event 
of the employee's death, the em 
ployer is to receive the portion of 
the proceeds equal to the cash 
value, The employee names the 
beneficiary for the balance of the 
proceeds, 

Only that portion of the premium 
which is equal to the policy's in- 
crease in cash value is paid by the 
employer, The balance of the an- 
nual premium is paid by the em 
ployee, In later years, when the 
premium usually will be less than 
the increase in cash value, the em- 
ployee will have nothing to pay. 

Through control of the cash sur 
render value of the policy, which 
is always equal to or in excess of 
the amount he paid in, the em 
ployer’s equity is fully protected. 

At the same time, the employee 
receives life-insurance protection 
for his family at a substantially 
reduced cost, In the typical situ- 
ation, the employee may pay noth 
ing after seven to 10 years, depend 
ing upon his age and the type of 
insurance purchased, 

Although the split-dollar plan 
does an excellent job of providing 
protection against his premature 
death, the employee still is faced 
with the problem of building an 
estate for his retirement 

At high-income levels, cash 
salary increases no longer offer an 
Incentive for an executive to make 
unusual efforts for the benefit. of 
someone else’s corporation, because 
he nets little of the increase after 
paying his income tax. But the 
employer can work out a method 
of compensation with the advan 
tages to the employee of deferring 


income, and hence tax liability, 


until retirement, when such income 


will presumably be taxed at lower 
brackets 


It is certainly to the advantage 


of an employer to give an employee 
an increased incentive to work for 
him. But a current cash increase 
in salary is gone next year. Once 
paid this year, it cannot offer any 


KY 


incentive next year, the year after, 
and until he retires. 

Also, a current cash increase (or 
gift of stock) does not tie the ex 
ecutive to the firm if an offer comes 
from a competitor, On the othe 
hand, deferred compensation agree- 
ments can, and usually do, require 
the continued services of the em- 
ployee up to his death or retire- 
ment, in order for him to be entitled 
to any deferred income payments. 

There is the case on record with 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of a $75,000 death 
claim paid recently to a chain store 
firm operating in California with 
only a buying office in New York 
City 

Recognizing the importance of 
the buying office, the firm sought 
a way to induce the buyer to remain 
with the organization and devote 
his best efforts to its welfare. A 
deferred compensation plan was 
created, which would continue his 
salary for a limited period of time 
in the event of his eventual retire- 
ment or an early death. 

Ironically, although the plan was 
primarily a retirement plan, death 
unexpectedly after the 
policy had been in force for only 
three years. 

The payments made to the widow 
by the corporation were of inesti- 
mable value in enabling her to 
maintain her standard of living and 
to permit her son to remain in 
S( hool. 

Present high tax rates make the 
transfer of certain expenses from 
the employee to the corporation 
attractive to the corporation as well 
as the employee. Suppose that, to 
enhance the prestige of the busi- 
ness, an employer wished his key 
employee to drive a late model cat 


occurred 


Or perhaps an employee’s membet 
ship in a club would bring in ad- 
ditional business to the corporation 

Through the corporation's pur 
chase of the automobile or club 
membership, the entire 
deductible, 
question, and at a lower cost to the 
employer, For the employee to 
purchase either the new car or 
club membership, he would require 
a salary increase large enough to 
cover the additional income tax 
since the full cost would not be tax 
deductible 

Ordinary group hospital and 


expense 


becomes tax without 


major medical insurance provides 
protection for the average rank 
and-file employee. But key man 
accident and health insurance can 
do more for certain selected key 
employees, Both management and 
personnel can benefit from it 


With this insurance, management 
can establish a salary-continuation 
program for key men who, if dis- 
abled, would require broader pro- 
tection in keeping with their in 
come and accustomed standards of 
living. In addition to strengthening 
employee loyalty and confidence, it 
benefits the employer financially. 
The insurance tranfers financial re- 
sponsibility for the disabled person 
from the company to an insurance 
company. 

When insured, the employee has 
definite knowledge of his benefits 
before any disability occurs, hence 
fear of the future and the dis- 
abilities it might hold are definitely 
minimized. While most organiza- 
tions customarily continue salaries 
of important key men for a reason- 
able time during disability, the 
practice is not uniform nor depend- 
able from the viewpoint of the 
employee. By removing personal 
financial worry, this insurance has 
the psychological effect of improv- 
ing present efficiency and assuring 
quicker recovery from temporary 
disabilities. 

In addition to a sense of security 

both for themselves and _ their 
families—-employees, and _ particu- 
larly executive employees, need a 
feeling of achievement. They are 
encouraged by praise, and like to 
be consulted for their opinions and 
help, and have it respected when 
given, 

Two ways of making employees 
part of the management team are 
appointing them to officer status or 
to membership on the board of 
directors. Both accomplish the ob- 
jective as effectively as a_ stock 
arrangement, with none of the ac- 
companying difficulties. The pres 
tige factor can be continuous if 
separate pay checks are issued for 
routine work and for duties as an 
officer or member of the board 

If none of the above alternatives 
are feasible for incentive purposes, 
it is important to consider the 
dangers that may result in an em 


ployer distributing or selling small 


blocks of shares to employees 

Even if the employee has the 
funds to pay the income tax on a 
gift of stock or to buy shares out 
right, he will soon wonder what 
has been accomplished by such a 
distribution of stock, It’s true that 
he gets all the rights and privileges 
of stock ownership, but what do 
they amount to? 

Share in the profits? Most closed 
corporations, plowing back profits 
pay little if any dividends 

Voice in management? His 
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will really be no louder than it wa 
before he obtained the stock 

Right to sell the stock? To whom 
for what? 

Right to examine the books? The 
chances are that he will continue 
as before to help write the book 
© that the ownership of stock give 
him nothing he didn’t have as a 
mere employee 

An accountant with a midwestern 
independent oil company, pressured 
by his wife, was forced to leave the 
company because he could not 
afford to pay the income tax on the 
annual Christmas gift of stock, 
which was designed to tie him to 
the firm. If the employee should 
die, his wife may need income very 
desperately, and will be resentful 
unless she can receive dividends or 
dispose of her stock at a sat 
factory price 

The major stockholders are in a 
position where they cannot afford 
to have an unrealistically high val 
uation placed upon the stock lest 
it jeopardize their own estate plan 
ning by increasing the estate tax 
liability. Of course, if the stock 1: 
old to a competitor, his right to 
examine the books can be quite 
undesirable to the present owners 

If yours is the one instance where 
ome stock distribution may be 
warranted, arrangements can be 
made for the gift or sale of the 
stock, But they should be subject 
to repurchase agreements and, in 
most instances, supported by the 
purchase of life insurance. Thi: 
keeps the distribution of stock at 
the management level, and that i: 
the proper place for stock of a 
small closed corporation 

If there has already been a dis 
tribution of stock, what's the an 
swer’? A buy-and-sell agreement in 
Which the following points are 
covered 


1. Surviving stockholders agree 
to purchase the stock of the retir 
ing or deceased stockholdet 


2. Heirs must sell to surviving 
ton kholders 

3. Method of determining selling 
price of the stock is established. 


1. Provision is made for finan 
ing the agreement 


Through such an agreement, you 
and your associates can determine 
the future ownership of the stock 
and thus guarantee to the survivors 
full control of the business. Ob 
viously, the time for arriving at 
an agreement is now, when the 
stockowners are alive 





The Case of a Presiden 


By Donald H. Sunderlin 


Sunderlin Organization, Cleveland, Ohio 


OR the man in the top spot 
F whose busine goals have 
largely been achieved, the need fo 
time to devote to long-range plan 
ning, personal interests, and family 
obligations can become very pres 
ing. If he spreads himself thin, he 
satisfies no one 

A skipper with his hands on the 
helm and his mind elsewhere can 
jeopardize the ship, One way to 
vain time 1 to train an assistant 
and possible successor capable of 
assuming responsibility for man 
ayving the busines 

But who should he be? How 
much authority should he be 
given? How should he be trained? 
What assurance is there that he 
will be successful? These and 
many other questions have differ 
ent answers, depending on the 
situation; but the general prin 
ciples can be seen in the following 
description of an actual case. 

Several years ago, the president 


of a well-known medium-sized 


company wanted to continue guid- 
ing the development of his firm, but 
he wanted to rid himself of the 
day-to-day operating detail 
Having 
made himself board chairman, and 


financial control he 


advanced a young man of promise 
from salesman to president. This 
Was a two-staged transition and 
required about three years to ac 
complish, During that time, the 
boss took a trip around the world 
was made president of a charitable 
organization, and was honored by 
the church for outstanding serv 
ices. Recently, he was awarded an 
honorary doctorate by a_promi- 
nent university 

What happened to his company 
during this period” 
How does the future look? 

Profits, in one of the div 
are higher than those of any 


three-yeat 


company reporting » the indus 
try’s clearinghouse; because the 


other division-—in an unrelated in- 
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dustry--has undergone an 01! 
ganizational shake-up, the stage is 
production when 


seasonal decline comes 


set for low-cost 
the current 
to an end 

Almost every officer or key man 
in the company had 
bilities for promotion to the top 
position. To find the best qualified 
the most likely ones were screened 
to narrow the field until the man 
with the potential finally 
emerged. 

Candidates were first 


some possi 


highest 


considered 
in terms of service and ability it 
fields other than their recognized 
specialty. The next was 
for ability to inspire 
people. Those remaining were 
screened for their ability to plan 
direct, and 


screening 
and lead 


organize co-ordinate 
control 

The “survivors” then ap 
praised in terms of their ability to 
apply judgment and initiative to 
top-level problems, with 
their capacity for responsibility of 
a high The final 
was for co-operativeness or ability 
along with the 
workers, and 
outside the company. This qualifi 


were 


together 


order. screening 


to get boss, Co 


customers, others 


ho Had Too 


cation was probably the most dif 
ficult to meet. 

All of the candidates excelled in 
one way or another, but the one 
whose was highest 
was the former salesman whom 
we shall call John Does. John had 
gone into following an out 
standing Air 
World War II. This suggested that 
he could adapt himself to 
kind of work at the plant. There 
fore, as Stage 1 of the 
tion, he was placed in charge of 
one of the divisions being 
considered for the presidency 

When John Does made re 
sponsible for the division, he 
simply told he was in charge and he 
had to sweat it out 
til 2 a.m. Meanwhile, 
back and let him sink or 
When it was pointed out to the bos 
that he giving hard 
time, ne merely agreed; he did not 
lift a finger to make the man’s lot 


easier 


score over all 


sales 
Force record in 
a new 
transi 


before 


Was 
Was 


sometimes un 
the boss sat 
swim 


was Does a 


after a couple o 
years in that capacity, weighed 
heavily in his favor. Many of the 
problems he had had to face were 
though le sticky to 


Does record 
similar 
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Ted H. Burrows points to cards rep 


resenting checks not yet cleared 


| ie J. P. Seeburg Corp. ha 
found a way to simplify a task 


that’s a persistent plague in many 
an office 
The company best known as a 
manufacturer of coin-operated ma 
chines but also a major producer 
of electronic Components for mis 
manned aircraft, and othe 
types of military “hardware” ha 
developed a readily adaptable pro 
cedure for reconciling canceled 
checks 
What the firm ha 


done 


done was to 
automate a job manually 
before 

Two new decks of punched card: 
were needed to make the change 
One set is prepared on a reproduc 
ing collator as soon as each week's 
batch of payroll and accounts-pay 
able checks has been computed 
the other set is pre 


key-punch operator 


and printed 
pared by a 
when the canceled checks come 
back from the bank each week 
Ted H 


Seebury’s 


Burrow manager of 


tabulating department 
reports that under the old pro 
cedure, check reconciliation tied up 
one accounting clerk for at least 
four days every month 

Now that the job i 


chanically it only takes the clerk an 


done me 


hour and a half a week 
Present check 


proximately equal to 


volume is) ap 
What it wa 
under the old system: about 2,000 
pay checks a week and 1,000 ae 
counts-payable checks a week 

On an annual basis, the direct 
laborsaving produced by mechani 
cal reconciliation Comes to approxi 
mately $1,700, Mr. Burrows ha 
calculated. This figure does not in 
clude any allowance for the reduc 


! sible by the 


tion In errors made pr 


oa? 
ob 


Gone are the needle-in-the-haystack searches at 
J. P. Seeburg when compiling a list of checks that 
haven't cleared. Now the outstanding checks stand 
out like sore thumbs. But Seeburg’s management is 


anything but sore about this or other savings 


Check Reconciliation 
Without Tears 


By Phil Hirsch 


Reconciliation cards 


are prepared 


by a reproducing collator when the 


checks are issued, then stored in this file drawer until needed for balancing 


new procedure. The latter is an 
important but  hard-to-measure 
factor 

The former check-reconciliation 
procedure consisted basically of 
these steps 

When canceled checks came back 
to Seeburg accounting depart 
ment, they were sorted manually 
(paper checks were used, so me 
ruled out) 


checks were 


chanical sorting was 
Once in proper ordet 
posted to payroll or accounts-pay 
able registers These’ registers 
which had been prepared when the 
check: were l ued 
amount and number of the pay 
ment. The reconciliation clerk 
would mark, in pencil, all those 
entries represented by canceled 
check 
inal 


tep was prepare add 


ing-machine tape listing the 


amount of ea canceled check 


and the amount of each corre 
ponding entry, in the 


The reconciliatior 


listed the 


pleted if the total at the bottom of 
both tapes was identical with that 
at the bottom of the bank state 
ment. In case of a difference among 
the three figures, the clerk had to 
go back over her work and find 
out the reason 

Usually, the trouble was that she 
had posted a check to the wrong 
register entry Or occasionally 
the bank had debited a given check 
for more or less than the face 
amount, and the clerk had failed 
to catch this discrepancy when 
posting to the register originally 


Wheneve! 
made, extra time and labor were 


such errors were 
required to complete the recor 
ciliation operatio 

Seeburg has 
difficulties by matching two deck 
of punched cards in a collator, i 
tead of canceled check 
to a payroll register. The first set 
of card the one 
checks are issued contains what 


rg call rece 


side tepped these 


posting 
prepared when 


nciliation 
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cards,"’ while the second-—made up 
when canceled checks come back 
from the bank—consists of ‘pull 
cards.” 

If all the pull cards match all 


* & 
the reconciliation cards, Seeburg 
officials know that: (1) All the 
checks issued during the month 
have cleared the bank, and (2) all 
checks have been debited by the 
bank correctly. If a check has not 


yet cleared, or has been lost by 
the payee, there will be a_ pull 
card missing, and the collator will 


put the reconciliation card into a \\ 
/ N } 


segregated pile. If a check has been 
debited incorrectly, both the rec- \ 
onciliation and pull cards will be Now.. -Crror free, » 
discarded, since the collator will 
be unable to match them. ‘ : . 

In the case of payroll checks, the cost free, with matchless 
reconciliation number is a com- 
bination of the pay period and the \ 
employee’s clock number, On ac- . -_ . 
ep disbursements, the simplicity of operation 
reconciliation number consists of 
the pay period and the code num 
ber that Seeburg has assigned the THE NEW 
vendor, MAGNETIC RECORDING 


Here is how the two decks of om ptometer 


punched cards needed for elec- 
tronic check’ reconciliation are 
ne Ommander 
Seeburg produces payroll checks 
from a deck of net (salary after 
deductions) pay cards _interfiled , FEATURES 
with a deck of gross (before de- 
ductions) pay cards. The cards The amazing re-usable 
prepared by a Univac computer, ERASE-O-MATIC belt with 
are afterward run through a the lifetime guarantee, 
tabulator that prints the checks. Error Free —Mapnet 
Once each pay check has been Sy tat 
completed, the net pay cards are , tat 
run through a_reproducer that 
picks up the pay period, the em 
ployee’s name and clock numbe! 
and the amount of payment. The 
machine then punches this infor- 
mation into a second set of cards. 
This latter deck contains the rec ‘ Foe Velen Gansaduaiion 
onciliation cards that will be used , 
to balance the bank statement : 
teconciliation cards for ac- 
counts-payable disbursements are 
also prepared weekly in = similar 
fashion, although a different data 
source is involved; for example 
summary cards containing voucher 
information. 
As canceled checks come back 
from the bank each week, pull , a 
cards are prepared by a key-punch ’ 77 - roma alt “a pe =o 2 | 
operator. She puts in the recon- — ter. Ute 
ciliation number and the amount 
of payment as debited by the bank 
to Seeburg’s account (both items 
are recorded on the face of the 


check). Afterward, the pull cards New Comptometer Custom Comptometer Comptograph 
atic 1's fastest way t 220M" wit Ww multig 





Cost Free 


Belt is Mailable 


Simplicity of Operation 


are sorted electronically by recon 
ciliation number. In essence, this 
step is identical to sorting the 
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checks under the old procedure, 

There is an important difference, 
however, Seeburg’s new Remington 
tand high-speed sorter requires 
approximately one-half hour a 
week to arrange 3,000 pull cards. 
Previously, to sort the same num- 
ber of checks by hand required 
about eight hours. 

Once these preparatory steps 
have been completed, all that See- 
burg’s tab department has to do is 
run the two decks through the 
collator. The cards in each set hav- 
ing identical reconciliation num- 
bers are matched automatically. 
Unmatched cards are segregated 
and later used to prepare an “out- 
standing check register.”’ Seeburg 
uses this register to trace checks 
that have been lost, misplaced, o1 
debited incorrectly, Cards rep- 
resenting checks that haven't. yet 
cleared are filed and, during recon 
ciliation operations the following 
week, are run through the collator. 


Further Dividends 


Aside from the laborsaving and 
increased speed produced by this 
system, there’s one further divi- 
dend, Mr. Burrows reports. The 
chance of posting canceled checks 
incorrectly —a constant hazard, at 
least potentially, under the old 
system is now completely elimi- 
nated. The only way this trouble 
could occur, is through a mechan- 
ical failure of the collator§ that 
would permit cards with different 
reconciliation numbers to be 
matched, Seeburg first began to 
use this system six years ago and, 
fortuxately, this type of failure has 
never occurred, 

Since incorrect posting was by 
far the major source of trouble 
under the old procedure, Seeburg 
officials feel this benefit is an im- 
portant one. The other cause of 
error--an occasional mistake’ by 
the bank in debiting a given check 

is still present, But locating the 
difficulty now is much easier than 
it used to be. The collator auto- 
matically segregates the corre- 
sponding pull and reconciliation 
cards, There's no need to conduct 
a  needle-in-the-haystack 
through a whole stack of canceled 
checks to locate the guilty one 

Says Mr. Burrows: “We feel the 
switch to mechanical reconcilia- 
tion has been more than justified 
by its benefits. The time- and cost- 
savings it alone has produced have 
been a major factor in offsetting 
the overhead cost of our entire 
data-processing installation.” 
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Check List for Meeting Room Facilities 








Flexible Room Adapts to Needs 


PACE-HUNGRY executives at 

Universal Atlas Cement’s head- 
quarters in New York City began 
to cast covetous glances at the 
company’s capacious library not 
long ago. The U. S. Steel sub- 
sidiary, a growing company, 
needed office space. Value of the 
16- by 36-foot room as a library 
was being weighed against its use 
for some other purpose. 

A compromise, implemented by 
some ingenious remodeling, has 
saved the library for those who 
needed it and expanded the room's 
function to meet a long-felt need. 

Now it doubles in brass as a 
meeting room. 

A. W. Ogden, office manager, re- 
ports that the built-in flexibility 
has proved such a boon that he 
had to design a check list to sched- 
ule the room’s use and ready it for 
specific needs of various meetings. 

This form, the front half of 
which is shown above, also gives 
the user opportunity to specify 
seating arrangement. The code 
letters, A B C D, on the fifth line, 
are keyed to chair arrangements 
diagramed on the other side of the 
form. This side, which we have not 
reproduced, shows chairs arranged 
in four different patterns—-T- 
shaped, round-table, tight-U, and 
notched-U. Thus, when a meeting 
is convened, a sufficient number of 
chairs are suitably positioned. 

The meeting facilities are so de- 
signed that they fit into the center 
of the room. The librarian, at her 
desk with catalog files and general 
reference guides at her side, occu- 
pies a corner of the area. While 
meetings are being held, the 
librarian’s space can be closed off 


by an accordion door. All books 
and technical periodicals are 
housed in cases that are screened 
by handsome, fireproof draperies. 

The fully equipped projection 
booth is out of the meeting room 
itself, but it is so equipped that 
the operator has remote control of 
the lights in the room; he can con- 
trol the position of the draperies 
as well. A motion-picture screen 
will roll up or down from its re- 
cess in the ceiling at the flick of a 
toggle switch either in the projec- 
tion booth or at the front of the 
meeting room. 

A public-address amplifier which 
is mounted on a sliding-door cabi- 
net in the rear of the room can 
pick up from three microphone 
positions on the conference table 
and floor; it also can amplify or 
feed one or both of two loud- 
speakers mounted in the ceiling. 
The motion-picture sound projec- 
tor also plugs into these two speak- 
ers. With a tape recorder, it is pos- 
sible to transcribe or play back 
through the same system, 

A hand microphone provides 
two-way communication with the 
meeting room by means of a moni- 
toring speaker-control system. A 
three-speed record player on top of 
the amplifier will play discs up to 
16 inches in diameter. All this 
equipment is operated on a raised 
carpet-covered steel platform that 
also provides storage space for ex 
tra chairs, ash stands, and folding 
tables on a hand truck. 

On the front wall, a green chalk 
board with tray can be used for 
displaying charts, and so forth, by 
means of magnets. 

All this—and a library, too! 
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of (( aan N ue 


Three thousand four hundred and fifty advertiss 


agency and publisher members of the Audit Bureau 


emblem as the Hallmark of Circulation Value. 
sents the standard of value that these buyers and 
of advertising space have jointly established as me: 
ment for the circulation of 
printed media. 

The basis for arriving at the 
advertising value of a publica 
tion 1s the Bureau’s single def 
nition of net paid circulation. 
With this as the standard, the 
circulation records of A.B.C. 
publisher members are audited 
by experienced circulation aud 
tors. As specified in the Bureau's 
Bylaws, A.B.C. auditors have 
“access toall books and record Sig 

Subscription and renewal 
orders, payments from subscrib 


Paid subscr 
te an au 


ers, paper purchases, postal 
receipts, arrears are among the 


of check 
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Records Management Specialists 
Tour Dartnell Offices, Plant 


VP Haynes chat 


with AB's new editor, C. F. Johnson 


President Ledig, 


Visitors put circulation § file sys 


tem to the test. Yes, it passed 


Marilyn French (standing) briefs As 


sociation visitors following tour 


40 


Front entrance to Dartnell Build 


ing, where AB is edited, produced 


A delegation from the Records Management Asso- 


ciation of Chicago toured our offices and plant one 


evening in October, the month before Dartnell's for- 


tieth anniversary occurred. We've used that visit to 


take you on a short tour, too 


STEADY (and always wel- 
A come) stream of visitors comes 
to the offices of AMERICAN Bus! 
NESS and those housing the other 
Dartnell activities. One evening in 
mid-October, this trickle broadened 
into a rivulet when some 40 mem 
bers of the Records Management 
Association of Chicago came to 
call 
The visitors represent a phase of 
middle that has 
gained more and more attention 
in the last decade or two. And as 
businesses grow and office space 
becomes increasingly costly, rec- 
ords management itself will re 
ceive additional emphasis 
It was not merely to inspect this 
aspect of AMERICAN BUSINESS that 
the Association delegation made its 
visit. The members also wanted to 


management 


have a glimpse into some of the 
editorial and production facets of 
a publishing house 

Led by their organization's 
president, Alma K, Ledig, who is 
with Shaw-Walker'’s Chicago of 
fice, the group first visited with 
Mrs. E. L. Wernicke, AB's busy 
circulation manager. The depart- 
ment she directs is responsible for 
all Dartnell’s lists, which repre 
sent hundreds of thousands of 
names. 

Some of these have been sub- 
scribers and clients for the full 40 
years of Dartnell’s history. Their 
visit occurred just a month be- 
fore the firm’s fortieth birthday. 


Dartnell was founded in Novem- 
ber 1917, by John Cameron Aspley 
He had an idea that a publication 
which served as a clearinghouse of 
management experience would fill 
an important need. When the pub 
lisher for whom he was working 
failed to discern the neglected 
market, the young editor decided 
to fill the vacuum with a publish 
ing company of his own 

The market must have been 
soundly appraised and the formula 
for satisfying it well evolved. For 
after 40 years of growth, the com 
pany employs some 135 men and 
women and enjoys annual sales of 
over $2 million 

In the circulation 
the records managers 
saw what happens to new subscrip 
tions, renewals, changes of ad- 
dress; and how Mrs. Wernicke’s 
staff is automatically alerted to 
expirations two months before they 


department 
heard and 


are scheduled to occur 

Perhaps the group was most in 
trigued by the way the master list 
has been centralized in one Conve 
Filer. As might have been ex 
pected, some of the visitors regu- 
larly read AB. One of these, Miss 
Marjorie Hough, who is librarian 
at Washington National Insurance 
Company's home office in Evans- 
ton, put the system to test: ‘How 
long will it take you to find my 
company’s subscription?” 

Mrs. Wernicke pushed a button 
The Conve-Filer hummed; drawers 
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of file cards marched past the aper- . ‘ 
ture. When those et ae “Tlinois” President Says: 
appeared, Mrs. Wernicke pushed . 

another button. The parade stopped . ee ? 
and the circulation § seca fli ked Use Ingenuity 
nimbly through the file. 

In practically no time she ex- 
tracted some cards with a pardon 
able note of triumph. “Washington 
National Insurance Company has 
not one but four subscriptions to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS,” announced 
Mrs. Wernicke. Sure enough, fou AMERICAN BUSINESS recently 
executives of the Evanston com- Production Chief Stan Kolba explains The president of Emerson Radi 

& Phonograp ‘ 


MING 1958 as well a 
r veal will be tough 
we) always plan accord 
tated Benjamin Abrams in 
to a question put to him by 





pany subscribe. Guests and hosts how ink is fed the thirsty press 
exchanged broad smiles 
From circulation, the visitors visito limbed 

trooped into the production depart 
ment, which occupies most of the 
first floor of the 193- by 200-foot 
building. Here they were greeted 
by the silver-thatched production 
superintendent, Stanley Kolba, who 
has worked for the company seem 
ingly since Mergenthaler invented 
his typesetting machine. First ob 
ject of attention was the compo: 





late 


p 
ing room's “stone.” It used to be Dartnel] 


stone; it’s now case hardened steel Next 
AMERICAN BUSINESS is_ printed 
in forms (or signatures) of 16 
pages each. The first form of this 
particular issue, a four-color form 
that had to go through the presse: 
four times, happened to be on the d f 
“stone” when the Association y president, edit d writ BENJAMIN ABRAMS 
passed through. Stan explained 
how copy flows through the com The exe 
posing room and to the pressroom and compa <itch dining root if NY. r answering the 
which was the next stop aroused femini xclan ( Assuming that 1958 will 
This room has four large Miehle approval 1j h ar ough vei what problems do 
flat-bed presses on which the tables in the carpeter ic whic thir nanagement will cor 
magazine is printed. It is a direct hy a firepla t worl d ant to the pre 
process the type actually im he traditi | oil painting « heir busi making thei 
presses the paper, unlike offset ler gazing b 1 ' 
lithography in which the ink i , ne , ‘ ir. Abram ed 
transferred from type to paper new edit wr] , . al rising productio 
by intermediary rubber rollers 
AB's letterpress process and ex 
cellent paper (Crocker Burbank 
Hermes Super Gravure) have 
helped earn the magazine a repu 
tation for fine reproduction. The 


In composing room visitors learn 





that a ‘‘stone’’ isn't really stone 
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Self-Growth Is Base for Executive Development 


(Continued from page 19) 


the fascinating functional work 
that has been his life and joy for 
so long. 

To close, no words are more per- 
tinent than those used by Ralph J. 
Cordiner, president of General 
Electric, to summarize the com 
pany’s approach in a message to 
the manayers. 

“Kach manager has responsi- 
bility for the working climate in 
his component and for its impact 
upon the development of managers 
among the men who report to him. 
He has a responsibility for knowing 
these men and for providing chal- 
lenges and opportunities that will 
foster their self-development. 

“Furthermore, each manager has 
a responsibility to plan for future 
manager manpower needs of his 
component and of the company. He 
is responsible for bringing appro- 
priate manager educational oppor- 
tunities to the people within the 
component, 


“é 


Managers have developed 
successfully in General Electric for 
over 75 years. Why, then, an or- 
ganized manager-development ap- 
proach at this time? 

“You will recognize from your 
own experience that for every 
manager who does these things 
naturally, consistently and well, 
there are many others who do 
them sporadically, poorly, or not 
at all. 

“The company’s philosophy and 
approach to manager development 
is a way of helping each manager 
carry out his own development re- 
sponsibilities in an orderly, system- 
atic way. It is essentially a work- 
simplification program for this 
highly important part of every 
manager's job. 

“It has been designed —as sound 
and enduring work in any sphere 
of human endeavor must be de- 
signed——both to narrow the tre- 
mendous gap in insight, skill, and 





2. Failure to listen carefully. 





Illinois Bell Tells . 
SEVEN COMMON FAULTS IN TELEPHONE SELLING 


1. Slow, indifferent handling. 


Answer on the first ring, with enthusiasm. 


Concentrate. Don’t interrupt. Don’t jump to conclusions. 


3. Failure to use word-pictures. 


Use short “work horse” words that radiate strength and power. 


1. Failure to sell extra items, larger quantities, better grades. 

Upgrade the order by explaining benefits fully to answer the 
prospect’s unspoken question: “What’s in it for me?” 

5. Failure to ask for the order. 


Customers want you to appreciate their business, so ask for it. 


6. Winning an argument with a prospect—and losing the sale. 


Don’t argue. “The customer is always right.” 


7. Failure to follow through on a promise. 


Follow up. After a salesman sold a carload of stone, he called to 
learn whether the shipment had arrived on time. Then he 
asked, “What else do we have that you could use ? 
obtained an order for 10 carload lots of sand. 


yee 


and he 








performance between best and 
average, and to push back the fron- 
tiers of the unknown, to convey 
rules of thumb into tested prin- 
ciples and practices, to transform 
hunch into learnable and teachable 
knowledge. 

“The architects and_ principal 
contributors to this approach 





HAROLD F. SMIDDY 


would be the first to agree that it 
is open to further thought and pos- 
sible improvement. 

“Each manager will contribute to 
the success of manager develop- 
ment byexperimenting with 
changes or improvements in meth- 
ods——in harmony with the princi- 
ples and spirit of manager develop- 
ment—-which he believes will bette: 
meet the needs of his component. 

“I believe this philosophy and 
approach for manager development 
is traditionally General Electric; 
and I commend it to the serious 
attention of all General Electric 
managers. 

“Once it is understood, and ac- 
cepted as a way of life, we will 
have made major progress toward 
achieving the goals we have set 
for ourselves,” 


About the author: Mr. Smiddy, 
a 1920 graduate of MIT and former 
partner in Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
joined General Electric in 1948. He 
has played a leading role in G.E.’s 
postwar decentralization and man- 
ager development policies, both of 
which have been widely studied by 
American industry. 
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Systems Group Tells Importance of Communication 


2 management should either 


promote or fire the bosses 
whose executive secretaries are 
really doing the work and give 
these qualified women the title, 
salary, and prestige of the positions 
they are actually filling.” 

This is the opinion that Leslie H. 
Matthies, systems executive at 
Hallamore Electronics Corp., ex- 
pressed at the 1957 International 
Systems Meeting, sponsored by the 
Systems and Procedures Associa- 
tion of America. Mr. Matthies was 
general chairman of the meeting. 

Mr. Matthies’ remarks came as a 
result of a survey of executive 
secretaries which indicated that 41 
percent of the group were filling 
executive positions with 58 percent 
of them earning $6,000 to $8,500 a 
year; 15 percent were in the $8,500 
to $12,000 bracket; and 8 percent 
exceeded $12,000. 

The International Systems Meet- 
ing, which was held in Los Angeles 
on Oct. 7, 8, and 9, was composed 
of seminars, general sessions, in- 
dustry group meetings, and special 
sessions. Approximately 1,050 sys- 
tems executives and engineers, ac- 
countants, controllers, industrial 
engineers, and office managers from 
all over the United States and 26 
foreign countries attended the 
meetings. 

Management depends upon effi- 
cient communication, said Joseph 
Pelej, partner, Price Waterhouse & 
Co., at another discussion. He listed 
the following as basic principles of 
good and effective communication: 
(1) Clarify your ideas——-make sure 
of what you want to say; (2) be- 
lieve in what you say; (3) make 
sure of your purpose—-decide what 
you want to accomplish; (4) make 
communication a two-way street 
ask the other man’s views, and 
listen to them; and (5) 
jargon and gobbledygook. 

Mr. Pelej said the inadequacy of 
older basic communication forms 
such as oral, conference, and writ 
ten——-makes management's commu 
nications job a crushing one. “Man- 
agement today must communicate 
through systems and procedures,”’ 


avoid 


he pointed out 

“Systems provide the new tools 
both for collecting and interpreting 
data with a speed hitherto un- 
dreamed of, and also of working 
out means of transmitting it in 
time to be of value. 

“It is in the area of management 
policy that accumulating and inter 


preting enough data for making 
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decisions, and transmitting such 
decisions in a way that will produce 
results, can no longer be achieved 
with the old forms of communica 
tions alone,”’ Mr. Pelej added 
Similarly, a United States Steel 
Corporation executive, W. N 
Spray, pointed out that the princi 
pal barrier to 
improvement is one of language 
Specialists in industry and the in 
dustrial 
speak the same language before 
they can successfully improve plan 
ning, he told the meeting 
Difficulties between the specialist 


production process 


manager must learn to 


and the industrial manager arise 
from differences in training, fune 
tion, and outlook, Mr. Spray said 
However, he added, “The contri 
butions being evolved among re 
searchers, writers, and speakers can 
be put to practical use much faste1! 
if a full picture of actual produ 
tion operations can be conveyed to 
the specialists 

In concluding hi 
Spray emphasized the need for 
and technique: 


remarks, Mr 


bringing new idea 
into practical use by bridging the 
gap betwee pecialists and indu 
trial manage! 

Ben S. Graham, director of meth 
ods research for the Standard 
Register Company, told his audi 
ence: “In management, I have see 
a desire to apply (work) measure 
ment to clerical or paper work to 
force higher levels of production 


This i 


cause there are legitima 


unfortunate, he ild, be 
te reason 
for measuring work, He mentioned 
a few: measuring work to plan and 
schedule other work, to determine 
manpower and equipment needs, t 
balance work loads, and to evaluate 
methods of doing the same 
“Particularly is a highly 


peratior 


ariou 
work 
repetitive short-cycl« 
tandard times may aid it ynthe 
izing aon 
he said 
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prope! clim: 
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Just off the press, 1958 Office 
Guide, 252 pages of modern office 


equipment and its efficient use 


* FREE fo Purchasing and Office 


° 
. Executives when requested on your 


business letterhead 


' SHAW-WALKER 


° Branches and Dealers in 458 Cities 
. 
. 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


iy ile newspapers: magazines 


vaste paper tissue, cellophane, corru 
sted irtons, wax paper, ete into uniform 
nt strands ideal for packing pur 
Espe i4lly adapted to shredding 
al records, blueprints, et per 
return of th high-grade paper 


milis, for re-use 


onomleal, safe All revolving parte 
Inetantly oljastabele hreds ‘ys te 
ed for etimenon sod) trouble free 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied —_return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 











Monrobot |X Provides Fast, 
Electronic Computing 


The Monrobot IX, an all-electronic 
computer makes high-speed elec 
tronic figuring available to busines 
at low cost, Unequaled for billing 
operations, Monrobot IX not only 
prints out data instantly, but store 
individual answers for end-ol-the-day 
totals. It deals in fractions without 
decimal equivalents and figures mul 
tiple discounts without conversion 
factors, not only in dollars and cents 
but also in foreign currency. The 
computer is completely housed within 
a single, modern desk; and it can be 
operated by any typist. Monroe Caleu 
lating Machine Co., Ine., Dept. AB 
Orange, N. J 


Queen of Show Introduces Four Separate Programs on 
New Line of Office Desks Olivetti's New Audit 302 


Miss Connie Conrad, queen of the The Audit 302 is a high-speed ac 
1957 National Busine Show, help counting machine with two registers 
the Do/More Chair Company intro and a typewriter keyboard. Four 
duce ijt new line of custom-fitted separate accounting program are 
desks. Known as the 5800 Series, the avaliable through a program key 


TAB-ON Shipping Stencils lesks are custom-fitted to the height board. The Audit 302 audits a pickup 
a 5 sie ° ind needs of each individual by virtue and gives notice when it is incorrect 
Eliminate Extra Typing of interchangeable leg sections, Pet Dual registers provide automatic a¢ 
The new carbonized TAB-ON ship fect sitting position is thus achieved cumulation of grand totals, or simul 


through this combination of posture taneous accumulation of two separate 
ping stencil is coated with carbon on 


one ide to permit typing or hand principles in both desk and chair, The totals. Machine also prints on cat 
) * side , \ { f 
writing with invoice or bill-of-lading 800 Series is complete from desks riage return as well as advance 


forms. It is tabbed over the “ship-to to eredenzas, wall cabinets, tables Olivetti Corp, of America, Dept. AB 


benches, and L-unit It is a highly 80 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y 


functional series of modular units 


ivea of the form and prepared as a 
by-product of forms typing and then 
ent to the shipping department to be that combines each advantage of ’ 
used to address labels, tags, and vood and steel in its construction 

cartons. Weber Marking Systems he wood lends a feeling of warmth 

Division of Weber Addressing Ma in sight and touch; the steel provides 

chine Co,, Ine., Dept AB Mount trength. Do’ More Chair Company 

Prospect, Il Inec., Dept. AB, Elkhart, Ind 





Among the many new ‘systems and equipment shown and 
introduced at this year's National Business Show, held in the 


New York Coliseum, Oct. 28:Nov. 1, we have chosen the 


ones mentioned and pictured on this and the opposite page 
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Redesigned Paper Transport 
Gives Wider Copy Range 


The latest Copease Duplex machine 
has a redesigned paper transport and 
filter assembly to simplify the oper- 
ation. At the same time, the machine 
can accommodate the new Agfa CpM 
paper which produces excellent copies 
under the most critical lighting con- 
ditions. The new transport system 
and filter assembly permits a far 
wider copy range at a single dial 
setting. Uniform copy can be repro- 
duced by anyone without waste of 
time or supplies. Copease Corpo- 
ration, Dept. AB, 425 Park Ave., New 
York 22,N Y 


os 


High Fidelity Response 
In Dictating Machine 


The high fidelity response of the Rex 
Recorder dictating machine has been 
increased in range and quality to 
provide better adaptability for 
ference and telephone recording. In 
addition, the new model TN 3 Rex 
Recorder has an input volume con- 
trol which permits use of the ma- 
chine in all regardless of 
interfering noise conditions. The 
quick review feature, coupled with 
the correction feature, is so accurate 
that single word corrections can be 
inserted over the word to be cor 
rected. Typists can backspace one 
word at a time, if necessary. Ameri 
can Dictating Machine Company, 
Dept. AB, 65 Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


con- 


locations, 


Smear-Free Reproductions 
With Three-Part Process 


Three basic components make up 
the Transograph process: Transo- 
graph transfer sets, Transograph 
fluid, and Transograph copy paper 
A duplicated image is formed only 
when the three component parts are 
united. The process relies upon a 
localized chemical reaction to form a 
clean, substantially light-fast and 
water-fast reproduction. No special 
training is necessary, and all existing 
spirit-type duplicators may be used 
without additional parts or modifica 
tions. The Transograph process pro- 
duces at least 100 clean, legible 
from a single writing. Co- 
Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co 
AB, Glen Cove, N. Y 


copies 
lumbia 
Inc., Dept 
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Times Faxwriter Transmits 
Facsimile Near or Far 


The Times Faxwriter transmit 


facsimile of typed, printed, drawt 


ol pictorial matter to one or more 
isily, whether they 
ipart Phe 


transmitter 


points simultaneot 


are a few feet or miles 
Faxwriter consists of a 
which can be 


both are 


and a recorder, each of 
Where 


recorder 1 mounted o 


used separately 
needed, the 
top of the transmitter lransmissio 
size is 8.3 inches by 13 inche rime 
Dept. AB, 541 


York 19, N. Y 


Facsimile Corporatior 


W. 58th St New 


Improvements Are Added to 


Bruning Copyflex Machine 


rhe Bruning Copyflex machine 


110. is an 
desk-top Copyflex 


ind allows feeding 
into the dev 
touch of the hand 
makes up to 300 


eloper 


per hour at a cost 
les than 1 
to 1] 


long are 


inches wice 


tray 


Improves 


letter-size 


cent per 
and 16% 
stacked in 
exposure and development are 


Model 
ersion of the 


machine. It fea 
ture a full 1l-inch 


copying width 


ol exposed paper 


slot with a mere 


The Model 110 


¥YOpIEs 


for materials of 


copy. Prints up 
inches 


a rear delivery 


automatically controlled by adjusting 


only one 
ing Company In 


Mont rome 
Custom-Built Machine 
Separates Forms 


A new line of larger-capacity carbor 
and forms separators makes available 
a wide 
units to 
after they have 


type of office machine. The separator 


variety of custom-built 


process continuous form 


been run over any 
used independently or i: 
tabulating 
equipment and computer output 
printers. Modular constru tion allow 


a unit to be designed to specificatior 
without "TJ 


may be 


direct conjunction with 


speci il engineering 3 Te 
Standard Register Company, Dept 


AB Daytor 


control knob 


Charles Brun 
Dept. AB, 4700 


Ave., Chicago 41, Il 








COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 3 8 
CHART ES 
EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date, It's that simple! 


a ~~ 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
* Photographs for Sharp Prints 
* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
* All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 
Write for Pree Illustrated Polder 
with Price Schedule No, AB-11 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 


L 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc 

Made of Metal, Compact and Attractive 


Over 200,000 in Use 
Full Price $4950 with Cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO, A-100 
FREE Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Teday 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N. Y. 
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Office Machines Cleaned 
With Compressed Air 


The “Magnus Miji-Lif” cleans type- 
writers, adding machines, and other 
office business machines with com- 
pressed air. A flick of the operating 
lever brings the platform to the top 
of the tank for loading, inspection 
and unloading. A second flick of the 
lever lowers the platform, and the 
work is agitated up and down to 
remove dirt from the parts. The ma 
chine is available with a working 
platform of 21 inches by 18 inche 
Magnus Chemi 
Dept. AB, Gar 


Equipment Division 
cal Company, Inc 
wood, N. J 


Microfilm Reader-Printer 
Makes Ready-to-Use Print 


A machine that prints enlargements 
from microfilm automatically is called 
the 3M Brand Microfilm Reader- 
Printer, It projects microfilm on a 
viewing screen in the usual manner 
for reading and then makes a ready 
to-use print in less than 10 seconds 
when a button is pressed, First to 
be completely automatic, the device 
prints by an electrochemical process 
Duplicating 

Mining & 
Minn 


on special white paper 
Products Div., Minnesota 
Mfg. Co., Dept. AB, St. Paul 


X-Rays Locate Staples 
In Stacks of Checks 


In processing canceled 
through automatic tabulating ma- 
chines, staples, pins, o1 
checks can damage the machines and 
machine 


checks 
clips on 


destroy checks before the 
can be cut off. The Chexray machine 
X-rays as many as 300 checks at 
once and is able to spot pins, clips 
and staples for the operator who can 
remove them. The machine is safe 
from radiation harm, as it uses a 
very weak X-ray tube which is 
shielded. Profexray, Inc., Dept. AB 
1401 N. Ist St., Maywood, II 


Executive Sofa Doubles as 
Spot for ‘Forty Winks"’ 


‘Forty winks” come easily on this 
new executive sofa designed with a 
specially contoured pillow arm flared 
at the right angle for healthful re- 
laxation in the midst of a hectic day 
The sofa is shown in new bronze- 
finished top grain leather with ebony 
finished legs tipped with brass boots 
Nieman, Inc., Dept. AB, 469 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, Ill 
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WORTH WRITING FOR 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 


several months after 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 


sent direct to the companies listed. 





TYPING THE RIGHT way 
only half as much effort 
to a new film by Smith-Corona, Ine 
that demonstrates proper typing fun- 
damentals. The film, entitled “Better 
Typing—-at Your Finger Tips,” was 
produced in 16mm. sound and colon 
and takes 30 minutes to run. It can 
free, except for slight 
transportation charges, from the dis- 
tributor, Modern ‘Talking Picture 
Service, 3 E. 54th St., New York 22 
New York 


takes 


according 


be obtained 


AUTOMATION, in some of its 
broader aspects, is clarified in a 16- 
page brochure, Written in nontechni- 
cal language, the booklet indicates 
some of the procedures that have 
been found useful for the develop- 
ment of automation and its applica 
tions within the process industries 
Patterson-Emerson-Comstock, Ine 
Automation Division, 313 Ek. Carson 
St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


* 


FILLED WITH integrated-data-proc- 
essing applications, a new booklet 
“Friden IDP Products in Action,” 
such functions as order 
invoice writing, purchase-order writ 
ing, and payable. Friden 
Calculating Machine Co., 1 Leighton 
Ave., Rochester 2, N. Y 


discusses 


accounts 


IT’S NOT TOO early to send for a 
vacation chart for 1958. This handy 
guide will help you during the coming 
year to keep track of who is due to 
be out of the office when. The chart 
will be sent by AMERICAN BUSIN# 
Magazine, 4660 Ravenswood Ave 
Chicago 40, Ill 


* * 


IF YOUR WORK-SPACE require- 
ments are changeable, you will be 
interested in a folder that illustrates 
multipurpose room setups. The folder 
will be sent by Howe Folding Furni- 
ture, Inc., 1 Park Ave., New York 16 
New York 
* > 

A MACHINE that inserts bills 
checks, statements, punched 
and similar matter in envelopes is 


cards 
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described in an eight pa ge brochure 
entitled ‘Mechanized Mail Processing 
Concept.” tilable from 
Inserting and Mailing Machine Con 
Phillipsbur J 
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American Cyanamid 
Strategy is explains 

at Work,” a 16mm 
motion picture, Produc 
the film show mong 
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other thing 


how advertising introduce i 
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No one 
can read my * 
boss’ secrets 


because | destroy our « conn 


dential papers with my portable Bantam-10 
SHREDMASTER,. Destroying confiden 
tial paper and obsolete records used to be 
quite a problem, Now it is no trouble at 
all—I simply feed them into my Bantam 
10 and out come unreadable shreds, ready 
for the trash can, 

Your company, too, can have the same 
protection a thousands of other security 
government agencies 
and bantl enjoy with the SHRED. 
MASTER Jantam-10, the only paper 
shredding machine designed for office use 
FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 
describe 


details about 


mipany 


minded bu Ine sses 


New illustrated folder 
unique Bantam-10, gives full 
Free 10-Day Trial 
Write today for Cares f) 
m 1108.9 bast 40th St., New York 16, N.Y 
The SHREDMASTER ¢ orporation 
! ot EL’ WIND CLOCK Oo ING 
ft ‘ i” hea luty 
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How To Get 


TEAMWORK 
THROUGH 
DISCUSSION 


by Hob Ferguson 


Executives and supervisory personnel 
will profit from a reading of this help 
ful guide booklet which outlines a 
human relations technique many com 
ponies ore using to build teamwork 


among employees 


© 4 by © taches 
© 64 peges 


© sample copy, 40 conte 
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THE PAPER WORK for which you 
are responsible may be impressive and 
complex, But is it the best possible 
job, and need it be so complex? The 
little booklet, “How to Get What You 
Need in Record-Keeping Papers and 
Index Cards,” will help answer these 
questions. Parsons Paper Company, 
P. O. Box 309, Holyoke, Mass 


TO BE SURE you are getting safe, 
economical, and efficient paper for 
your important records, documents, 
and stationery, we suggest you read, 
“How to Get Greater Service and 
Value From Your Records and 
Letters.” A copy will be sent by Ralph 
Derby, L. L. Brown Paper Company, 
Adams, Mass 


7 


A SERIES OF 20 reprints of articles 
describes uses of microfilm and Film- 
sort aperture cards and jackets. The 
reprints relate to setting up libraries, 
handling correspondence and records, 
production control, and other office 
procedures, Filmsort Division, Dexter 
Folder Company, Pearl River, N. Y 


WHAT HAPPENS to firms that lose 
their records, what statistics show 
about fires, and what records should 
be kept in a safe are three of the 
subjects discussed in “How to Be 
Sure Your Safe Is a Safe Place for 
Your Records.” For this booklet, write 
to Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y¥ 


THE HORROR OF fire and the 
tragedies it brings about are vividly 
described in “Fire! The First Five 
Minutes.” For safety’s sake, this one 
should be a must for the person in- 
terested in his office, his home, and 
himself. The booklet is available from 
a manufacturer of fire alarms, Mer- 
lite Industries, Ine., 114 BE. 32nd St., 
New York 16, N. Y 


MICROFILMING suggestions for 
records retention are offered in a 
booklet by Recordak Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, that outlines a program for the 
protection of vital corporate records 
against the effects of catastrophe. A 
copy will be sent by Recordak Cor- 
poration, 415 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. ¥ 


* * * 


DIFFERENT METHODS of | filing 
are explained in “Secrets of Secre- 
tarial Success,” a 16-page brochure 
A few of the ways described are: 
filing by sound, by subject, by num- 
ber, and by color. The booklet also 
contains a list of rules for progressive 
filing. To obtain the brochure, write 
Remington Rand Division, Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y 
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EXECUTIVE DECISION MAKING 
By Manley Howe Jones. It has been 
observed by some authorities that our 
schools today are guilty of turning 
out people who are weak in three 
basic areas reading, writing, and 
decisionmaking. This book, part of 
the Irwin series in industrial en- 
gineering and management, is aimed 
at helping executives improve their 
ability to make decisions 

The book has three parts. First 
part deals with goals, use of the 
creative process, use of premises in 
making decisions, and how to antici- 
pate the decisions of others. Second 
part covers problems in gaining ac- 
ceptance, Of particular significance 
is the chapter dealing with authority 
The author contends that “much of 
our success in gaining leadership de- 
pends upon the ability to employ 
authority; and if we are to exercise 
authority, we must be able to com- 
municate our goals and premises to 
others,” 

This chapter sets up the foundation 
for further text dealing with leader- 
ship, communication, and training; 
use of informal groups to gain ac- 
ceptance; and semipermanent formal 
organizational structures. Third part, 
“Planning and Putting Plans Into 
Effect,” deals with objectives, short- 
and long-range policies, rebuilding 
departments to achieve company 
goals, and ways and means of putting 
the program into effect 

Generally, this is a well-organized 
and carefully planned bit of work, It 
is theoretical, and any weakness that 
may exist stems from the lack of 
application of theory into case studies 
or typical situations faced daily by 
executives. However, this is a minor 
criticism since most administrators 
can easily adapt the basics of this 
work into everyday use. Richard D 
Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Ill. 485 pp 
$7.50, E. M. R 


MAKING YOUR SALES PRESEN- 
TATION SELL MORE. By E. J 
Hegarty. In this practical analysis of 
demonstration and presentation tech- 
niques, Author Hegarty applies the 
principles of making good presenta- 
tions, illustrating each one with 
actual cases and products. Three im- 
portant words summarize the funda- 
mentals covered by the book. They 
are: “Say, Do, Ask.” Excellent 
material is organized under each 
heading and presented in recognizable 
situations. Sales supervisors and ex- 
ecutives will find it an excellent re- 
fresher and a good source for a 
check list to be used in a critical 


examination of methods now in use 
Salesmen will profit from reading 
this book, but the average man will 
need the help of an experienced coach 
to relate these worthwhile ideas to 
specific selling situations not directly 
covered by the particular examples 
given by the author 

The section on ways and means to 
get the prospect into the act by 
“asking” is particularly valuable. It 
describes and applies a number of 
methods to encourage more prospects 
to feel, use, or try the item or service 
being sold. 

Ed Hegarty is well known in sales- 
training circles, and his book is an- 
other important contribution to the 
literature of selling. For many years, 
Hegarty was training director for 
Westinghouse, and a leading spirit 
in the National Society of Sales 
Training Directors. He is now active 
as a sales consultant, lecturer, and 
author. McGraw-Hill. 307 pp. $4.95 


HOW TO ENJOY WORK AND GET 
MORE FUN OUT OF LIFE. By O. A 
Battista, Sc.D. Here's a book that 
is fun to read because the author 
obviously had fun writing it. What 
is more important, Dr. Battista has 
blueprinted in 18 fast-moving chap- 
ters a sound guide to enjoying work 

and life. Even those who tackle work 
willingly will renew their enthusiasm 
after reading the Battista method 

“How Organization Can Help You 
Enjoy Work” is one of the most use- 
ful chapters. Businessmen will find 
other useful tips in “How to Fight 
Fatigue.” In another chapter, Dr 
Battista reveals how certain people 
avoid insomnia; Bernard Gimbel, for 
instance, falls asleep studying his 
competitors’ advertisements. 

The businessman who feels that 
his family doesn't understand his 
burden may get a few surprises out 
of “How Your Family Can Help You 
Enjoy Work.” If his wife reads this 
chapter, she'll add a hearty “amen.” 

Backing up Dr. Battista’s philoso- 
phy are statements on work made by 
a number of well-known businessmen 
For quick reference, most of these 
are gathered together in the last 
chapter, Perhaps the best testimonial 
is the author himself. Dr. Battista is 
head of the analytical group, research 
and development division, American 
Viscose Corporation. In addition, he 
is a prolific writer, belongs to several 
scientific societies, and is very active 


on professional technical committees 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 229 pp. $4.95. M. F 
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THE MASTER GUIDE FOR 
SPEAKERS. By Lawrence M. Brings 
The book jacket seems to be carried 
away when it calls this “‘the first book 
of its kind,” but here is a good com- 
pilation of practical material 

Each story has a short descriptive 
head and gives the source from which 
it originated. That the author spent 
years in research to accumulate this 
collection is obvious. Particularly 
helpful is the repartee section which 
tells what to say when the speaker is 
interrupted by the rattling of dishes 
when several members of the au- 
dience leave the room, when someone 
in the audience coughs or sneezes, o1 
when some other very human situa 
tion arises 

Whether it is taken a little at a 
time or in one fell swoop, the book 
has some very humorous stories, say 
ings, and bits of repartee. As stated 
before, the ideas aren't new; but the 
treatment is excellent. T. S. Denison 
& Co Minneapolis Minn 109 pp 
$4.95 . 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN_- BUSI 
NESS. By Keith Davis. “Comprehen 
sive” is the word for this text writ 
ten for students of human relation 
in college or in business. It covet 
such topics as the art of human rela 
tions, role playing, formal and in 
formal business organization, the 
labor union, change and the quest 
for security, Wage administration and 
wage incentives, and human prob 
lems with special employment group 
such as “older workers and women 
(Businesswomen are going to be mad 
at Mr. Davis for singling them out a 
a “special employment group.”) 
Most interesting sections deal with 
the part an executive’s wife plays in 
the company organizational struc 
ture; the informal = organization 
which may contradict the formal or 
ganization chart or channel of com 
mand; employee counseling; and the 
14 case problems that make up the 
fourth quarter of the text. Case his 
tories are also used to illustrate 
points made in the rest of the book 
The author, who is professor of 
management at the School of Busi 
ness, Indiana University, has included 
provocative questions in each chapte 
to set the studious reader thinking 
Perhaps the fact that the book i 
so comprehensive will make it slow 
going for the average reader Most 
people will be able to digest only a 
few pages at a time, but those who 
want to familiarize themselve witl 
the past, present, and future trend 
of human relations in busine will 
find it worth while McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 557 pp. $6.50 M. |} 


WORKING WITH THE REVENUI 
CODE 1957. Edited by James J 
Mahon, Ji C.P.A. The mateyial i 
this volume is adapted from. the 
column “Tax Clinic which appear 
regularly in the magazine, The Jou 
nal of Accountancy. As such, it differ 


from the usual sort of tax service 
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the 19 PERSONAL RECORD BOOK for Executives 


Each year just before the Christmas season, Dartnell publishes this 
Personal Record Book. America’s topflight business executives, many 
of whom have used it regularly since 1925, say it is the finest personal 
desk book in the world. It makes an impressive, distinctive, and 
memorable Christmas gift which can’t be misunderstood 


Size 5 by 8 inches — 200 pages for appointments 
160 pages of data — Bound in leather 


Daily appointment sect Uy u r ibulation 1946 195¢ price ranges of 
' { 
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Write today for fall information and guantily prices 
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Introduce Your Friends 
To American Basiness 
... al NO COST! 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint 
ances listed below 

To 

Title 

Firm 

Street 


City State 


State 


To 
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Street 


City State 
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Which reports current tax develop- 
ments through legislation or inter- 
pretation. Mr. Mahon has gathered 
together a series of practical ideas on 
tax subjects, experiences contributed 
by many different tax practitioners 
The book tells how specific problems 
have been handled; it does not repeat 
what the law says may or may not 
be done under any particular set 
of circumstances 

Since it uses the case-study ap- 
proach to a large degree, this book 
will not take the place of any of the 
recognized tax services, but it will 
effectively supplement them. Indexed 
to Internal Revenue Code sections, 
it gives the corporate tax attorney 
one more source to check before mak- 
ing up his mind on the course his 
own company should take. American 
Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 218 pp. Cloth $3.00; paper 
$2.25 Cc. M. W 


Briefly Noted 


Books of interest to readers of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, received too late 
for full revieu 


A DICTIONARY FOR ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. Eric L. Kohler, C.P.A. Over 
2,900 up-to-date accounting terms, 
alphabetized and cross-referenced, de- 
fined and analyzed in everyday lan- 
guage. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 516 pp 
$10.00 


BUSINESS LETTERS. Smart, Mc- 
Kelvey & Gerfen. The fourth edition 
of a standard workbook and textbook, 
equally useful for class or office use, 
giving “a realistic and practical ap- 
proach to the general principles of 
letter writing based on actual train- 
ing programs developed by business 
firms.” Harper, 603 pp. $8.00 


CONSTRUCTIVE CREDIT MAN- 
AGEMENT. By M. T. D'Andrea 
Written especially for the credit ex- 
ecutive, but also for all who deal with 
credit matters, this book “points the 


way to a better future in credit work 
through a broader viewpoint.’ Con- 
tents include “The Salesman’s Part in 
Collections,” “Getting Credit Infor- 
mation,” “Handling Problem Ac- 
counts,” “Co-operation Between Sales 
and Credit Departments,” and “Com- 
promise Settlements.” Mardan Mer- 
cantile Agency, 154 Nassau St., Neu 
York 38, N.Y 176 pp $3.75 


THE LAW OF LITERARY PROP- 
ERTY. Philip Wittenberg. “The law 
of copyright, libel, and related areas, 
written in a style giving human in- 
terest to legal procedure,” this book 
will be of value to all who are con 
cerned with publishing company 
magazines and other material going 
beyond the office memo category 
Contents include “Copyright Laws 
and Procedures,” “Fair Use and Quo 
tation,” “Protection of Ideas,” and 


“Libel.” World. $5.00 


THE PRESS IN AFRICA represents 
a new step in the direction of ref- 
erence surveys on various aspects ol 
modern Africa. Firms with advertis- 
ing interests in that area will find 
this 96-page book a useful source of 
data, Included are tables showing, for 
each of the countries of Africa, prin- 
cipal newspapers and _ periodicals, 
place and frequency of publication, 
estimated circulation, orientation and 
influence, and names of editors and 
publishers. Ruth Sloan Associates, 
2475 Virginia Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. $7.50 


THE ASTONISHED MUSE, by Reuel 
Denney, “A Constructive and Incor 
rigibly Witty View of Popular Cul- 
ture in America,” is for the manage- 
ment executive who finds time to 
sharpen his wits on other than text 
and reference grindstones. The author 
is a professor of social science at the 
University of Chicago, and co-au- 
thored The Lonely Crowd—of which 
this is reminiscent. University of 
Chicago Press. 264 pp. $4.50 





Cilla 


Office Standards 


In the March 1955 issue of AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS you published an ar- 
ticle on office production standards 
which included “A Typical Example 
of Time Standards.” 

In my forthcoming book, Organiza- 
tion for Job Standardization and 
Compensation, I intend to include 
material on office standards; and it 
would be greatly appreciated if you 
would permit me to reproduce your 
table. It is understood, of course, that 
your publication and your company 
will receive full credit.-ADOLPH 
LANGSNER, M. FE., 2640 West Coyle 
Ave., Chicago 45, Ill 


Keadert. 


“AB” is always quotable, except 
when copyrighted 


Things to Keep in Mind 


Your article, “Ten Things to Keep 
in Mind When You Sit Down to Write 
a Report” appearing in the April 1957 
issue Of AMERICAN BUSINESS, has at- 
tracted a great deal of interest among 
management personnel in our organi- 
zation. We would appreciate permis- 
sion to duplicate this article for dis- 
tribution to our employees.—-FRANCIS 
P, CANCELLIERE, training officer, State 
Fund $50 


San Francisco 1, Calif 


Compensation Insurance 


McAllister St 
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New Concept of Management 


Because of our long list of names 
on our circulation list for your AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS, I was unable to read 
your April 1957 issue until now. I 
was very much interested in your 
article on “Young Presidents Discuss 
New Management Methods.” I cer- 
tainly believe in the “Y" theory 

Can you please tell me where I 
might obtain additional literature on 
this new concept of management, and 
also literature concerning the Scanlon 
Plan..-R. F. Periey, planning de 
partment, Vapor Heating Corpora- 
fion 6444 W. Howard St 
31, Ill 


Chicago 


More about the ‘'Y'’ Theory can be 
had from Dr. Douglas McGregor, 
Professor of Management, School of 
Industrial Management, Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam 
bridge, Mass. 

Joseph Scanlon has written two 
articles on his plan that should in 
terest you: 

“Adamson and His Profit-Sharing 
Plan,"’ published in the 1949 Arneri- 
can Management Association Produc 
tion Series No. 172 (AMA, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y.). 

“Profit Sharing Under Collective 
Bargaining,’ published in 1948 by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, Department of Economics 
(Cambridge, Mass.) 


Expediting Paper Work 


We are in the process of having 
preliminary drawings made up for 
our new office building which will be 
approximately 50 by 80 feet 

In trying to determine desk spacing 


and work flow general office 


it occurred to i conveyor belt 
of some type 


orders from 


could cart 
k salesmen to 
stockroom nd I 1 there to the 
billing 


would be ver Ipful | ; liting 


lé partme nt 


the pape 
Would 
names ol 
supply us 
equipmer 
we P ‘ 


Ine Balt 


Here is an incomplete list of belt 
conveyor companies you might want 
to contact. Naturally, this listing im 
plies no recommendation, since we 
have had no occasion to delve into 
their relative merits 

Mechanical Handling Systems 
4601 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Mich 

Palmer-Bee Company, Opdyke 
Road and G.T.R.R., Bloomfield Hills 
Michigan 

Logan Company, Inc 100 WN 
Buchanan, Louisville 6, Ky 

Sage Equipment Co Inc 32 
Essex St., Buffalo 13, N. Y 

Lamson Corp 303 Lamson St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Convey-All Corp., Mansfield, Ohio 

Colson Corporation, Elyria, Ohio 
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Clear your desk fer action 
with thie CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 
en time Invites a< 
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Business Booklets 








The Vest Pocket Course in Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
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What About 1958? 


iTyness” 
howe ver, 


There ts still a good deal of * about 
the It is clear, that 
we cannot expect plant expansion to continue 


husmess outlook, 
at present levels much longer. Most business 
men believe their plant capacity is adequate 
1958 needs. "The 
even though mostly 


break 
“paper 
depressing effect on publie as well as business 


for security prices, 


losses.” has had a 
And while consumer spending: ts 
there that it will 
if prety rolls are cut back. These 
the why the expected fall 
‘pickup? has been disappointing, and why we 
should not expect too much from 1958. From 
1958 looks like another good year: 
still il good 


psychology. 
Still climbing, IS Ho assurance 
continue are 


some of reusons 


where we sit, 
perhaps not as good as 1957, but 
for byuisi 


vear for those who get out and hustle 


ness. You are not going to get it sitting down. 


Stimulation, Response 


Du Pont Company stockholders hold a spe 
cial mecting November 12 to act on proposed 
changes in the company’s executive bonus plan. 
There's an instructive 
plicit in this action by the directors, who called 
the special meeting. They want to modify 
Du Ponts C bonus awards (for top execu 
lives) to reduce the company’s expenses and 
They also seck to strengthen 


mnanagement lesson im 


conserve its cash. 
the ties of top management to the company by 
increasing: their stake in the business. Du Pont 
has had more than a half century "s ¢ Xperience 
with the Its thoughts 
have import. 


bonus system. second 


Too Much Research 


{ Illinois Busine NS Ri i T wz, 
Buren Keonomic and 
University of [linois, con- 
the 


special services, 


A reeent issue o 
published by the 
Business Research, 


roof 


tains some tart observations about recent 
re- 
Its 


marketing, 


expansion in marketing, 


earch, and other nonproductive activities. 


conclusion: certain kinds of 


neat WR 


designing, and research activities have been 
expanded beyond actual needs. A goodly part 
of business expenditures in these categories 
appears to be marginal, unnecessary, or even 
wasteful.” If wasteful, why do de sk-pounding 
executives authorize them? One 


present tax laws present unprecedented leeway 


reason ts that 


for such ¢ x peri ntation: another is that such 
a third is that some unsure 

want Re- 
their undisputed role. 


activities are a fad: 


executives desperately guidance, 
search activities have 
But they should not be confused with the hard 


thinking that precedes all wise decisions. 


Harder and Harder 


Some astute Washington reporters have 
heen calling attention to the 

for in diplomacy. 
the only ones being constricted. 
businessmen have told us that they can 
the bridge over the abyss getting narrower and 
narrower, All this is made quite vivid by a re- 
port recently issued to Trans World Airlines 
management, Based on a of jet 
preparations, the report warned: Unless prop- 
erly managed, jets can break an airline. Like 
many other pieces of modern equipment, a jet 
airliner will prove more “intolerant” 
management and operating procedure than the 


ever-narrowing 
Statesmen 
Many 


scnise 


margin error 


aren't 


vear’s study 


of pe mor 


equipment it replaces. 


Battle of the Experts 


Two schools of economic theory are clashing 
over inflation. One, headed by Prof. Sumner 
Slichter of ILarvard, holds that inflation is in- 
evitable because an expanding economy bids 
up the of labor and material. This 
Nation has had a rising price and wage level 
from its beginning, he argues. Dean Neil IL. 
Jacoby UCL A’s school of SUVS 
that inflation can be arrested; that the Federal 
Government can do it by tightening credit and 
reducing its sp nding. If the « xperts hold such 
what can Mr. Every- 


price Ss 


of busine SS 


irreconcilable positions, 


man believe? 
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> MORRISON-KNUDSEN 
COMPANY, INC. 


LEADER IN INTERNATIONAL 
HEAVY CONSTRUCTION AND ENGINEERING 
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“ Wational Accounting machines save us $116,400 a year... 


return 90% on our investment! ” —MORRISON-KNUDSEN COMPANY, INC., | 


“Our heavy construction and engineerir 
business is international in scope, employing 
more than 40,000 people. We have 
32 National Accounting machines or 
construction projects, and in our t 
ond branct offices 

The machines are used for accounts pay 
oble, payrolls, processing earnings records 
preparing Federal and State reports, writing 
W-2's, and posting detail cost ledger: ne ee 
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IN MANY WAYS AND PLACES 
IBM HELPS TAX DOLLARS DO MORE 


By using an IBM computer to find eco- 
nomical road designs, state highway 
builders saved $2,000,000 on a new 20- 
mile stretch of superhighway. 


Processing accident reports for one state, 
IBM machines revealed road conditions 
chiefly responsible for fatalities. Result? 
New safety measures at key locations. 


In federal agencies, IBM's giant 700-series 
computers swiftly handle a wide range of 
projects—from engineering for defense to 
Social Security accounting. 


DATA PROCESSING + ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


stalk a public enemy? 


Last night, police rushed the smudged, 
barely perceptible fingerprint of an unknown 
killer to state headquarters. There, an 

IBM “automatic detective’ raced through 
thousands of fingerprint records and 


identified the suspect in less than ten minutes 


Guarding your life and property in this way 
is just one of an amazing variety of tasks 
assigned to IBM data processing machines 
by government offices everywhere. Flying 
through tons of paperwork, these machines 
speed vital services and help communities 
across the nation keep pace with the 


problems of growth. 


Yes, every day, in uncounted ways, 
IBM helps add to the progress of community 


life .. . and the pleasure of daily living 
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MILITARY PRODUCTS + TIME EQUIPMENT 





